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SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 HEARINGS ON H.R. 4413, A BILL TO PRO- 
VIDE IMPROVED OPPORTUNITY FOR PROMOTION FOR CERTAIN 
OFFICERS IN THE NAVAL SERVICE, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuspcommMiTree No. 1, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, February 16, 1959. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., the Honorable Paul J. Kilday 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 
We are beginning hearings this morning on the so-called “hump” 
legislation contained in H.R. 4413. 
(The bill follows :) 


(H.R. 4413, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide improved opportunity for promotion for certain officers in the naval 
service, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secretary of the Navy may, 
whenever the needs of the service require, convene selection boards, or direct 
boards convened under chapter 543 of title 10, United States Code, to recom- 
mend for continuation on the active list officers of the Regular Navy and the 
Regular Marine Corps described in subsection (c) and shall convene or direct 
such boards to recommend for continuation on the active list officers of the 
Regular Navy and the Regular Marine Corps described in subsections 4e)—(g). 
Except as otherwise provided in this section, the provisions of chapter 543 of 
title 10, United States Code (other than section 5701(e)), concerning boards 
to recommend captains, commanders, colonels, or lieutenant colonels for promo- 
tion, apply to each board convened under this subsection. 

(b) Each board convened under subsection (a) to consider captains in the 
Medical Service Corps or the Nurse Corps shall consist of not less than three 
or more than nine officers on the active list or the retired list of the Regular 
Navy in the grade of captain or above, two-thirds of whom are officers in the 
Medical Corps and one-third of whom are officers in the corps concerned. To be 
eligible for membership on such a board, an officer on the active list in the 
Medical Service Corps or the Nurse Corps must have been recommended for 
continuation on the active list by an earlier board convened under this section. 
When there is an insufficient number of officers of the Medical Service Corps 
or the Nurse Corps available to serve, the Secretary shall complete the mini- 
mum required membership by appointing as members of the board officers of 
the Regular Navy in the Medical Corps. 

(c) Each officer of the Regular Navy or the Regular Marine Corps who has 
served on active duty for more than five years, who is not on a promotion list, 
and who will complete at least five years of service in the grade of captain in 
the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps by June 30 of the fiscal year in which 
a board is convened under this section is eligible for consideration for continua- 
tion on the active list by that board. An officer who has once been recommended 
for continuation while serving in the grade of captain or colonel by such a 
board may not be considered by a subsequent board convened under this section 
and is not subject to the provisions of subsection (e) or (f). For purposes of 
this subsection, an officer is considered as serving in the grade of captain in 
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the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps from the date of rank assigned him 
upon sprgmient to that grade under chapter 539 or 545 of title 10, United 
States Cade, Until the effiective date of his appointment in the next higher grade 
‘under chaper 545 of title 10, United States Code. 

(d) When the Secretary convenes a board under this section to consider any 
category of officers described in subsection (c) or (e), he shall establish a con- 
tipuation zone for that category. The continuation zone for each category 
Shall include such number of officers as the Secretary determines to be necessary 
to best meet the needs of the service. The senior officer in a continuation zone, 
for each category of officers, shal be designated by the Secretary. When the 
Secretary convenes a board to consider for continuation a category of officers 
for which a continuation board has been previously convened, the senior officer 
for that category shall be the officer next junior to the most junior officer of 
that category considered for continuation by the preceding board. The junior 
officer in each continuation zone shall be designated by the Secretary. In each 
category, all officers junior to the senior officer and senior to the junior officer 
in a continuation zone shall be in the continuation zone for that category. Only 
officers who are in a continuation zone may be considered by a selection board. 

(e) Each officer not restricted in the performance of duty serving in the 
grade of captain on the active list in the line of the Regular Navy, each officer 
serving in the grade of captain on the active list of the Regular Navy in the 
Supply Corps, the Chaplain Corps, or the Civil Engineer Corps, and each officer 
not restricted in the performance of duty serving in the grade of colonel on 
the active list of the Regular Marine Corps who is not on a promotion list, who 
has not been previously recommended for continuation in the approved report 
of the board, and who has at least twice failed of selection to the grade of rear 
admiral in the Navy or brigadier general in the Marine Corps, is eligible for 
consideration for continuation on the active list by a board convened under 
this section. 

(f) Each officer designated for supply duty serving in the grade of colonel 
on the active list of the Regular Marine Corps who is not on a promotion list, 
who has not been previously recommended for continuation in the approved 
report of a board, and who will complete at least twenty-seven years of total 
commissioned service, as computed under section 6387 of title 10, United States 
Code, by June 30 of the fiscal year in which a board is convened under this 
section is eligible for consideration for continuation on the active list by 
that board. 

(g) Each officer on the active list of the Regular Navy or the Regular Marine 
Corps serving in the grade of commander or lieutenant colonel (except an officer 
designated for limited duty, an officer in the Nurse Corps, or a woman officer 
appointed under section 5590 of title 10, United States Code) who is not on a 
promotion list, who has not been previously recommended for continuation in the 
approved report of a board, and who has at least twice failed of selection for 
promotion to the grade of captain in the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps is 
eligible for consideration for continuation on the active list by a board convened 
under this section. 

(h) The Secretary shall furnish the appropriate selection board convened 
under this section with the names of the officers who shall be considered by the 
board and, based on the needs of the service, the number of these officers by 
‘atégories that may be recommended for continuation on the active list. Of 
the officers considered for continuation by each selection board, the board shall 
recommend those officers whom the board considers best qualified for continuation 
on the active list. Each board shall certify in its written report that in the 
opinion of at least two-thirds of the acting members of the board the officers 
recommended are selected as best qualified for continued service on the active 
list. The report of each board shall be submitted to the President and shall 
become final upon his approval. 

(i) Unless sooner selected for promotion to the next higher grade, each officer 
who is considered for continuation on the active list by a board convened under 
this section and who is not recommended for continuation in the approved report 
of the board, shall, notwithstanding any other provision of law except subsection 
(j) or (kK), be retired on June 30 of the fiscal year in which the report of the 
board is approved or in which he completes 20 years of total commissioned 
service, as computed under section 6387 or 6388 of title 10, United States 
Code, whichever is later. 
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(jy An officer in a grade below rear admiral on the active list of the Regular 
Navy who has the rank of rear admiral while serving in a statutory office and who 
would be retired under this Act may have his date of retirement deferred by 
the Secretary during the period the officer has the rank of rear admiral and 
has not attained the age of sixty-two years. 

(k) If the report of a board that considers officers for continuation on the 
active list under this section is approved less than six months before the end 
of the fiscal year, the retirement of officers who were considered but not recom- 
mended for continuation by that board shall be deferred until the first day of 
the seventh month following the month in which the report of the board is 
approved. 

Sec. 2. (a) An officer who is retired under this Act, unless otherwise entitled 
to a higher retired grade or higher retired pay, shall be retired in the grade in 
which he was serving at the time of retirement and is entitled to retired pay 
at the rate of 2144 percent of the basic pay to which he would be entitled if serving 
on active duty in the grade in which retired multiplied by the number of years 
of service that may be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United 
States Code, or, if greater, the number of years of total commissioned service 
computed under section 6387 or 6388 of title 10, United States Code. 

(b) The retired pay of any officer retired under this Act may not be less 
than 50 percent or more than 75 percent of the basic pay upon which the computa- 
tion of retired pay is based. 

(c) In determining the total number of years of service to be used as a 
multiplier in computing retired pay, a part of a year that is six months or more 
is counted as a whole year and a part of a year that is less than six months is 
disregarded. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding section 1431 of title 10, United States Code, a change 
of an election made under that section by an officer who is retired under this Act 
is effective if made at such time that it would have been effective had he been 
retired on the date prescribed by section 6376, 6377, or 6379 of title 10, United 
States Code, as appropriate, and a revocation of an election made under that 
section by an officer retired under this Act is effective if made before his 
retirement. 

Sec. 4. (a) Until December 31, 1964, the Secretary of the Navy may establish 
zones of consideration for male officers of the Marine Corps serving in the grade 
of major, in addition to or instead of the promotion zones authorized by sections 
5765 (b) and (c) of title 10, United States Code. The zone of consideration 
for that grade shall include such number of officers who are eligible for con- 
sideration for promotion as the Secretary determines to best meet the needs 
of the Marine Corps. The senior officer and the junior officer in a zone of 
consideration shall be designated by the Secretary. All officers junior to the 
senior officer and senior to the junior officer in a zone of consideration shall be 
in the zone of consideration. The zone of consideration for officers designated 
for supply duty shall consist of those officers who are junior to the senior officer 
and senior to the junior officer in the corresponding zone of consideration for 
officers not restricted in the performance of duty. Only officers who are in a 
zone of consideration or who are senior thereto may be considered by the selection 
board. Notwithstanding any other provision of law expect the second sentence 
of subsection (c) of this section, the selection board may recommend as best 
fitted for promotion, from among the officers who are in or senior to a zone of 
consideration, the number of officers serving in the grade of major that the board 
is authorized to recommend for promotion to the grade of lieutenant colonel. 
An officer who is included within a zone of consideration but is not within or 
senior to a promotion zone and who is not selected for promotion is not considered 
as having failed of selection for any purpose. 

(b) Whenever a zone of consideration is established for the grade of major 
pursuant to this section the term “promotion zone” as used in section 5759(b) 
of title 10, United States Code, is synonymous with the term “zone of con- 
sideration.” : 

(c) Notwithstanding the last sentence of section 5765(b) of title 10, United 


| States Code, the Secretary shall, until December 31, 1964, determine the number 
, of officers of the Marine Corps in a promotion zone for promotion to lieutenant 
l colonel on the basis of a consideration of the number of vacancies estimated for 
; the grade of lieutenant colonel in the next five years, the required number of 


vacancies in the grade of major, and the age and service characteristics of the 
officers in the grade of major. The Secretary may, until December 31, 1964, 
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specify the maximum number of officers who may be recommended for promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant colonel from within and above a promotion zone 
established under section 5765 of title 10, United States Code. That portion 
of section 5765(b) of title 10, United States Code, which reads “in order 
to maintain a flow of promotion consistent with the terms of service set out 
in section 5768 of this title and” is suspended until December 31, 1964, for the 
grade of major. 

Sec. 5. The President may suspend any provision of section 1 or 4 of this 
Act during a war or national emergency hereafter declared. Such a suspension 
may not continue beyond June 30 of the fiscal year following that in which the 
war or national emergency ends. 

Sec. 6. Title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 6387(b)(2) is amended by striking out the words “is, or 
at any time has been,” and inserting the words “has been continuously” in 
place thereof. 

(2) Section 5707(a) (6) and 5708(e) are each amended by inserting the 
following before the period at the end thereof: “in the next higher grade.” 

Sec. 7. Section 1 of this Act shall have no further force or affect after June 
30, 1970. 

Mr. Kixpay. Stated briefly, the hump consists of a substantial num- 
ber of officers who were sok hema g during the 4 years of World 
War II. These officers constitute about one-third of the regular 
officer strength of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

They are compressed in a 4-year period, while the remaining 66 
percent are distributed over 26 years of a normal 30-year career. 

These officers are now serving in the grades of lieutenant com- 
mander and commander in the Navy, and major and lieutenant colonel 
in the Marine Corps. 

The problem in the Navy, stated briefly, is that there are 8,000 lieu- 
tenant commanders and commanders who in the foreseeable future 
ean aspire to only 2,000 captain’s vacancies. 

Under the Officer Personnel Act, an individual who is selected for 
captain is guaranteed 30 years of service. Individuals selected to the 
grade of commander are guaranteed 26 years of service. Since many 
of these officers were selected early in their careers, they still have 
many years of service ahead of them before failure of selection will 
force them to retire. There are also a substantial number of com- 
manders in the Navy who have twice failed of selection to captain 
but who are still a long way from completing 26 years of service. 
Each year these individuals stay on active duty reduces the oppor- 
tunities for promotion for lieutenant commanders to commanders. 
The same problem exists in the Marine Corps with regard to the 
grade of major and lieutenant colonel. 

Under the proposed legislation, the Navy wants authority to hold 
continuation boards for captains who have completed 5 years in grade 
in order to select out a sufficient number to create vacancies so that 
commanders may be promoted to captain. This in turn will create 
vacancies for promotion from lieutenant commander to commander. 

The Navy also wants authority to retire all commanders who have 
twice failed to selection to captain as soon as they have completed at 
least 20 years of active duty and qualify for retirement pay. The 
Marine Corps wants similar authority. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps have somewhat different prob- 
lems because the Marine Corps bring their colonels up for promotion 
to brigadier general much earlier than the Navy, insofar as a legal 
passover is concerned. In the Navy, captains are not legally passed 
over until their 29th and 30th year. In the Marine Corps, colonels are 
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legally passed over in their 23d or 24th year. Thus, the Marine Corps 
has a number of twice-passed-over colonels, while the Navy has only 
a few twice-passed-over captains. 

This is an extremely complicated matter. The best way that I 
know to summarize the situation is to say that the enactment of this 
legislation will involuntarily retire about 1,500 Navy captains and 
about 1,000 commanders over the next 15 years before they have com- 
pleted their 30 years of service as a captain now guaranteed by law, 
or their 26 years as a commander now guaranteed by law. 

In the Marine Corps about 400 colonels will be retired before com- 
pleting 30 years of service, and 600 lieutenant colonels before com- 
pleting 26 years of service. 

If this is done, then the Navy and Marine Corps can expect a 
reasonable selection rate for officers being selected from the grade of 
lieutenant commander to commander and from major to lieutenant 
colonel, and from commander to captain, and from lieutenant colonel 
to colonel. 

I might just mention that if legislation is not enacted, I am advised 
that the next selection board from lieutenant commander to com- 
mander will necessitate a passover rate of 75 percent. In other words, 
3 out of 4 lieutenant commanders will fail of selection in the next 
selection board if remedial action is not taken. 

The proposed legislation seeks to spread this attrition rate more 
equitably throughout the service rather than impose such severe attri- 
tion upon the Navy and Marine Corps “hump” officers. 

In the last session of Congres, and in the session prior to that, this 
subcommittee held partial hearings on this same subject. However, 
this is a new bill and a new Congress, and I think we will start from 
the beginning and fully develop all of the facts and the entire 
situation. 

Mr. Secretary Gates, we will be glad to have your statement. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
wish to thank you for the opportunity to present to you a matter 
of critical importance to the leadership, morale, and readiness of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. Nothing is more important to the services 
than the quality of our officers. 

I will speak about general principles as we see them. Admiral 
Smith and General Weller will present the technical aspects of this 
serious personnel problem. 

The requirements of war and the timing of history have left us 
with one-third of all our Regular officers concentrated in a 4-year 
span of seniority. These officers are nearly contemporaries in age, 
grade, and experience. They joined and fought in World War II, 
and stayed to man the postwar Navy and Marine Corps when we 
badly needed experienced and competent young officers. They filled 
indispensable commands and positions during Korea. Our needs 
during these years of war and cold war have never permitted us 
to reduce their numbers appreciably by selection out. Now they are 
lieutenant commanders and commanders—or majors and lieutenant 
colonels, in the Marine Corps. They have moved together as a hump 
along the promotion ladder. Under present conditions 8,000 Regular 
Navy commanders and lieutenant commanders must be fitted into 
2,000 captain’s jobs. Three thousand Regular Marine lieutenant 
colonels and majors must be fitted into 580 colonel’s billets. 
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Unless we gain legislative relief, promotion will stagnate, and we 
must also force out some of our finest. and most needed officers. 

The country cannot allow the ney of naval and marine of- 
ficers to stagnate. Since World War LI, the average age in each 
grade of our Regular officers has ste: rdily’ increased. Yet our need 
is for vigorous leaders able to withstand combat stress and the con- 
stant tension of cold war operations. A reasonable opportunity to 
assume broader responsibilities is the incentive and challenge that 
good officers need. The legislation we seek will not stop or reverse 
this trend tow ard slowdown. We can arrest it to some extent. 

There is another serious evil of promotion stagnation in the hump 
group. The younger officers behind them are held back, too. We 
can expect many ‘of these outst: anding junior officers to leave the 
service unless we take action now. ‘These officers are our seed corn 
for the future. 

The alternative to complete promotion stagnation would be to force 
out three-quarters of the officers in the hump group. This would 
be most unwise. The Navy needs these officers, who combine combat 
experience in two wars with potential for the future. Even if we 
get legislative relief, we must still select out about half. To discard 
more than that would be unsound and unfair. There are many of- 
ficers senior to the hump who have been promoted with no serious 
attrition. Among them are officers who would not have achieved 
high rank under comparable competition. The maintenance of qual- 
ity among our officers and simple equity demand that they should 
share this burden in some measure. M: any of them realize it is in 
the best interest of a stronger Navy that they do so. Certainly 
everyone recognizes that they have served their country faithfully 
and well. 

Admiral Burke, General Pate, and I have given this subject a great 
deal of attention and earnest study. I assure you that we have 
thought carefully about the effects on individuals as well as on the 
services. The legislation we ask for is supported by the Department 
of Defense. In our opinion, it is in the best interest of both the need 
of the services and of equity and fairness between individuals. With- 
out legislation we have no adequate administrative solution. Today 
we build nuclear ce a pn aircraft, missiles with uncanny 
intelligence—to equip the Navy and Marines for the responsibilities 
of seapower in the future. The officers we speak of today are the 
officers who must design, and control, and command these forces. We 
cannot risk second- class leadership. In the national interest, the 
service requires the best. I am convinced that the legislation we ask 
for is indispensable to that objective. 

Because of prior commitments, I will not be able to be present 
through all of the explanations of the bill. Assistant Secretary 
Jackson, who has lived very closely with this problem and its solu- 
tion, will be present as my representative throughout your hearings. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We appreciate your other commitments. And I agree with your 
statement that you will present the general prince iples of the bill and 
leave to Admiral Smith and General Weller the technical aspects. 
I will attempt to confine myself to the broad principles involved. 
And I hope the other members of the subcommittee will, likewise. 
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We have spoken in the past, and I mentioned today in my state- 
ment, about a guaranteed tour for commanders and captains. And, 
of course, we have generally talked about 26 and 30 years of service 
as guaranteed tours. Just at this point in the record, 1 would want 
to have it appear that at the time those tours were created it was not 
in the aspect of guaranteeing to the individuals tours or stated tours 
but rather to reduce the forced attrition that had been experienced and 
was being experienced in 1947. That, of course, can be developed 
further as we go along. 

While you are with us, Mr. Secretary, I wanted to inquire as to 
this: Whether it was conceived originally as a guaranteed tour or 
not, it has resulted in a guaranteed tour to the individual, do you 
agree to that ¢ 

Secretary Gares. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is a fair interpreta- 
tion; yes, sir. 

There is a conflict between this interpretation and the requirement 
that the Secretary of the Navy designate the formula that is in the 
best interest of the service. So there is a requirement to do what is 
best for the service, and there is an implied, I think publicly implied, 
guaranteed tour under the original legislation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, there 
were a number of provisions along this same line, that were designed 
to accomplish this same purpose. My recollection is that forced at- 
trition on promotion from lieutenant commander to commander at 
that time was approximately 50 percent, and that the things that 
were done to reduce that attrition included the tour of 26 years and 
30 years, and to increase the percentage distribution by grades at that 
time. 

But in any event, the individual regards this as a guarantee to him, 
and with a great deal of justification, that as commander he would 
be permitted to remain on active duty for 26 years and as a captain 
for a period of 30 years. 

The bill that you have here now contains no provision for com- 
pensation for the remainder of the 26- or the 30-year period, does it ? 

Secretary Gares. That is correct, sir, 

Mr. Kinpay. In previous proposals here we have had from the 
Department, I believe, a recommendation for constructive credit for 
the remaining years not served ora fraction of them. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, that is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. But that is not in the proposal the Department brings 
us now ¢ 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, this committee, 1 believe, at the time that 
proposal was previously here, expressed a good deal of concern about 
establishing the policy of constructive credit for the purposes of 
retirement, something that, so far as I know, has never been done. 

We did grant constructive credit for original commission in the 
Regular service of the Army and Air Force, I believe, but we have 
never granted constructive service for purposes of retirement or deter- 
ining retired pay after retirement. 

Secretary Gares. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I would like to know what position the Department 
would take if the committee saw fit to grant some compensation for 
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the unserved balance of the 26- or 30-year tour, rather than a provision 
similar to constructive service that would carry the increased pay 
throughout the remainder of the life of the individual retired, but 
some provision for a lump-sum payment calculated to be reasonable 
compensation for the remaining period of the term which is not 
served? We have a formula, for instance, on readjustment pay for 
Reserves, of a certain number of months’ compensation for each year 
served, and if we could devise a formula for compensation of months 
or a month for each year of the guaranteed tour not served, would 
the Department object to that provision ? 

Secretary Gates. The Department of the Navy would not object 
to that provision, Mr. Chairman, if this turned out to be a wise thing 
to do after the figures and the problem are correctly analyzed. 

Of course, it would be a factor that would have to be reviewed again 
by the Department of Defense. But I would feel that if this turned 
out to be a wise thing to do, that we ought to look at it closely and 
consider it together. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Secretary, you are appearing for the Department 
of Defense this morning, or only for the Department of the Navy? 

Secretary Gates. Well, I imagine I am appearing for the Depart- 
ment of Defense technically. I guess you are correct, Mr. Chairman, 
because—— 

Mr. Kixpay. Then the position is that as far as the Navy is con- 
cerned, it would have no objection ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Kipay. As far as the Department of Defense is concerned, it 
has not as yet considered or taken a position with reference to it? 

Secretary Gates. Yes; there was one proposal in the tentative draft 
of this legislation that included a provision of this nature that was 
opposed by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Kitpay. Was opposed. 

Are there any questions by the members of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any questions. 

Mr. Kiztpay. Mr. Hébert, you are recognized. 

Mr. Héserr. I don’t have any questions, except I want to make an 
observation which while perhaps not pertinent to the bill is certainly 
pertinent to the organization of the Navy Department, and that is 
the heavy loss which it will soon suffer. 

I think, Mr. Secretary, this is the first time you have appeared be- 
fore the Committee on the Armed Services since your resignation was 
announced. 

Secretary Gates. That is right, Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Hésertr. And I think I share the opinion of the members of this 
committee and take it upon myself to speak for them, that the Navy 
will suffer a terrific loss after you leave, because the Navy has been 
better for you having been its Secretary. I just pay you a compli- 
ment. 

Secretary Gates. I am very grateful for those remarks, Mr. Hébert. 
I have enjoyed my association with the committee these years, and 
hope our friendships continue. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate myself with 
those remarks. I made a similar expression to the Secretary pri- 
vately before the session got underway. The Secretary has been 
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pretty close to us down in my territory, and I am going to miss him 
pretty badly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Héserr. You have a budget man coming up now. 

Mr. Kixpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, speaking for all the other members 
on my side. 

I would like to say that I, too, have had an intimate association with 
the Secretary. He was always forthright, and he was courageous 
in his stand, for which he should be tremendously admired. I know 
many of the decisions that he made were ones that he didn’t especially 
enjoy, but nevertheless even those of us who perhaps on occasion may 
have looked at a problem a little differently, for different reasons, 
did admire the courage and the forthrightness with which he ap- 
ae all these problems, and the assumption of his duties as the 

ecretary. 

I know on many occasions somebody asked “Well, who made the 
decision?” and the Secretary spoke up, without any evasion, so that 
everybody knew exactly where he stood. 

So it will be a sad loss for the country when he leaves us. On behalf 
of the people on my side of the aisle, we certainly trust that the future 
will be a bright and happy one. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, I just have one observation on the bill. 

Mr. Kizvpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr Bares. Mr. Secretary, in your remarks you indicated the interest 
of the service. And, of course, inextricably interwoven in that con- 
cept is the concept of the individual. 

ecretary Gates. Certainly. 

Mr. Bares. And I think that the important thing we must look 
at in this bill is keeping faith with people, if we are going to talk 
about the interest of the service. 

So whether these particular guarantees are guaranteed technically 
and legally by law, or whether they are born of custom and tradition 
and implied by usage, I think it is difficult to separate either one of 
them. Because people entering the service want to know what is 
ahead of them. And if custom and traditions have brought forth 
certain results upon which people have expected to base a career, it 
seems to me that the future of the service demands that we keep faith 
with those people and with those concepts. 

I know it is difficult to work out many of these things, and partic- 
ularly as we had the question of constructive credits up 2 or 3 years 
ago, where it was contemplated to give a fraction or the whole to 
people who were leaving, and the comparison of that with the people 
you were retaining who would get only the same emoluments even 
though they were selected to be retained and did in fact serve. 

So it is a difficult problem we have to work out. But I think basic- 
ally and fundamentally it is the faith with the individual we must 
keep in mind. 

ecretary Gates. Well, I completely agree with you. The task 
of this legislation is to preserve the equities between groups of people 
and preserve good faith and try and level off the problem in the 
best interests of having the best kind of officer corps that you can 
envision. 
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Tf you don’t do that, why, you don’t maintain the morale and ob- 
viously you lose the objectives you seek. “So they are inextricably 
interwoven. 

Mr. Bares. That is all. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kivpay. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. I have one brief question and one brief comment 
before that. 

With regard to the comment, I humbly say that I feel the Navy has 
had many fine Secretaries but the man who is before us as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has never been exceeded by his patriotism, his ability, 
and dedication to the public service. I am deeply grateful for my 
privilege of having been a Member of this Congress and having met 
him and known of his fine work. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. Now, with regard to the question I would like to 
ask—perhaps 1 should know the answer to this question, but will 
this bill give full retirement for all detrimentally affected by the 
provisions for shorter service / 

Secretary Gates. No, sir—no, Mr. Bennett, it will not. They will 
get retirement at the age that they are separated. 

Mr. Bennerr. Then some people, if this enactment was carried 
out, would get no retirement ¢ 

Secretary Gates. No; they would all get retirement, but they would 
not get retirement of the same order of magnitude as if they served 
out the 30 years or the 26 years. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I say, Mr. Bennett, that they would get all of 
their retirement that they have earned up to the date of their retire- 
ment. 

Secretary Gates. That is better expressed. 

Mr. Bennett. That is what 1 wanted to understand. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I wanted to pursue that same point just a little bit. 
I understood, Mr. Secretary, that in the drafting of this legislation 
or in the consideration of it, there was some discussion of including 
such a provision in this legislation. Did I understand you to say 
that the Department of Defense opposed such a provision ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes. There was not consideration of giving maxi- 
mum retirement. I think the other feature that I discussed earlier 
that was reviewed on one of the drafts by the Department of Defense 
was more in the nature of what I would call in layman’s language 
a separation allowance, of so many months per year—maybe 2 months 
per year of service that had not been served to count toward retire- 
ment. 

Mr. Harpy. I am thinking in terms of the equities that might be 
involved in lieu of what has generally been considered to be an obli- 
gation on the part of the service to keep these people on active duty 
for a specified period of time. Now, was there any alternative pro- 
posal advanced by representatives of the Department of Defense ’ 

Secretary Gates. No, there was not, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the Sec- 
retary is in an awkward sort of a position if he is acting as spokesman 
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of the Department of Defense here this morning, if we try to pursue 
this point with him. I would think that at some point in the con- 
sideration of this legislation we are going to need to have somebody 
from the Department of Defense who actually has participated in 
considerations of this, because as the Secretary says, the Navy does not 
oppose some sort of an adjustment. 

Mr. Kitpay. We may discuss that with the Department of Defense, 
or we may take independent action. 

Mr. Harpy. I am inclined to the view that we should take our inde- 
pendent action. The only reason I brought in the question of the 
Department of Defense is that I thought we should have the benefit 
of any real worthwhile information they might give us. But I am 
not at all sure that I am going to be guided by it. 

Secretary Gates. This gets into, again, Mr. Hardy, about what 
the chairman and Mr. Bates discussed about. the equities between 
individuals. There is a problem: If you lose a lot of officers around 
20 years of service you build up a substantial retirement cost for a 
great many Officers. 

This must be weighed against the retirement cost of officers more 
senior. The br iefings I think will bri ing this out. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Huddleston / 

Mr. Huppteston. I have a number of questions, Mr. Chairman, but 
I will hold them for Admiral Smith and Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Secretary, the Chair uses this opportunity to tell 
you he is sorry to know that you are leaving. I do appreciate the 
service you have rendered to the Navy and to the country. 

I am glad to know that you will be with us I think—your resig- 
nation date is such that you will be with us through most of this 
session. 

Secretary Gares. That is right, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for your 
remark. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I say, speaking for the staff, Mr. Secretary, 
that we, too, will miss you. 

One question on this allowance. Would I be correct in saying that 
the attitude bf the Department of Defense between last year and this 
year was altered in view of the pay increase granted last year and that 
the feeling in the Department was that this rather substantial increase, 
particularly in the grade of captain, compensated for the difference 
between what they ‘night have approved last year when they for- 
warded the bill over and their position this year, in which they did not 
go along with the Navy proposal that an allowance be paid? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, that isa very large part of the thinking. 

Mr. BuaNprorp. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary: 

Secretary Gates. Thank you,sir. Admiral Smith 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand you have other commitments. You may 
keep them, if you desire. If we need you, we will send for you. 

Seeretary Gates. Thank you. 

Mr. Katpay. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, I believe Admiral—— 

Secretary Gates. Admiral Smith. 

Mr. Kitpay. Admiral Smith. 

Admiral Smith, we are glad to have you with us. 
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Now, I am going to ask the members of the committee to permit the 
admiral to complete his statement. He has, I understand, charts and 
slides. And I believe if we do that, that he will answer a whole lot of 
questions that might otherwise be asked. So I am asking the com- 
mittee to permit the admiral to complete his statement without 
interruption. 

Now, you go ahead, Admiral, in your own way. 

Admiral Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Secretary Gates has 
stated the overall dimensions of the Navy and Marine Corps’ person- 
nel situation and has expressed his personal convictions as to the neces- 
sity for corrective action. 

I necessarily will go into much greater detail, into showing the plan 
necessary for the corrective actions. 

I would like to state at this point, sir, that Secretary Gates has 

uired of us the most exhaustive studies into this whole situation, 
and Assistant Secretary Jackson has worked very closely with us in 
the working out of the details. 

We have conferred at intervals with the Secretary, and I can state 
that we have his complete approval of the plan we present to you, and 
that of the Assistant Secretary Jackson. 

I further would like to state, sir, that we are very greatly indebted 
to counsel of this committee, Mr. Blandford. We have sought his 
advice on many occasions during the past few months, and we are 
deeply grateful for his advice. 

The problem can be stated quite simply by emphasizing, once again, 
that one-third of the Navy’s Regular officers are concentrated in only 4 
years of the 30-year span of the service career. These people in the 
4-year groups, in the grades of lieutenant commander and commander, 
are virtually contemporaries from the standpoint of years of service 
and experience, and the basic problem is to sift these 8,000 officers 
down to the 2,000 captains’ jobs that are available. Under present law 
there are only two ways to do this: Either to maintain promotion flow 
by an unacceptably high rate of promotional attrition, or alternatively 
to stretch out the promotion process so that an unacceptable degree of 
stagnation will result. 

We are here proposing a third alternative, a middle way, which 
requires legislative relief. Reduced to its simplest terms, the pro- 
posal is as follows: 

(a) To make a temporary change in the retirement point of 26 years 
of service for commanders so that, between now and 1970, commanders 
who fail of selection to captain may be retired involuntarily with 20 
or more years of service. 

(6) To acquire temporary authority to convene continuation boards 
to retire a portion of our captains who have had at least 5 years’ serv- 
ice in grade. 

Both of these features will provide a better opoprtunity for officers 
in the hump by creating additional vacancies in the commander and 
captain grades. Improved opportunity for these officers is mandatory 
for the well-being of the Navy and Admiral Burke has asked me to 
state his earnes recommendation that favorable consideration be given 
to the bill before you. We have reviewed together, on a virtually con- 
tinuous basis, the immediate effects and future implications of our situ- 
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ation. Officially, as Chief of Naval Operations, and personally, as a 
rofessional naval officer, he views it as one of the most aiied vad 
ems facing the Navy. 

Now, let’s begin at the beginning. I want to show you, first, what 
the hump is, and how it came about. This will be presented to you by 
Commander Hill. 

Commander Hix. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
before you is a graphic display of our officer distribution as it exists 
today based on a count made of our officers on July 1, 1958. The colors. 
are standard and we will use them throughout the presentation. They 
are green for captains, red for commanders, and blue for lieutenant 
commanders. 

Now, we are painfully aware of the fact that this situation is a 
situation involving people. But to show you some of these problems 
graphically, we have to show the people here as bar-graphs, which are 
in a sense a group of poker chips, and you can pile these poker chips 
up in any number of different ways. If we build them up by grade, 
you would find that we would have just enough captains, Just enough 
commanders, and just enough lieutenant commanders to meet our 
needs, and the numbers are within the legal limitations. But we have 
piled them up here by years of service, and here you will see that be- 
tween 1942, those officers commissioned between 1942 and 1945—they 
pile up so that, as Admiral Smith has said, one-third of our Regulars 
are separated by only 4 years from the standpoint of years ot serv- 
ice and they are virtually contemporaries from the standpoint of 
experience. 

Our problem, then, is that we have to find some way to give equitable 
promotion opportunity to these people in the hump, and equitable job 
opportunity, since ahead of them the officers shown here( prewar offli- 
cers, Which are green since they are all captains) will leave the service 
in small increments over a long period of time, some of them presently 
as far as 10 years from retirement. 

Now, how this situation came about can be explained by going back 
a period of 14 years. At the end of World War II we had approxi- 
mately 7,000 Regulars in the U.S. Navy. They were commissioned 
largely before the war. 

Mr. Kixpay. Did you say at the end or at the beginning of World 
War Il? 

Commander Hitz. At the end of World War II, sir. I beg your 
a sir. Attheend of World War II we had approximately 7,000 

Regulars, which are again shown here. Green for captains, for those 
officers commissioned between 1919 and 1930; red for commanders, for 
those officers commissioned between 1931 and 1938, and blue for lieu- 
tenant commanders, those commissioned from 1939 to part way into 
1942. 

I would like to interject here, sir, that at that time the promotion 
point to captain was in the 15th year of service. The promotion point 
to commander was in the 8th year of service. And the promotion 
point to lieutenant commander in the 3d year of service. 

Now, the buildup at the end of World War II to man our postwar 
fleet to approximately 24,000 or 25,000 Regulars posed a procurement 
problem that would have been insurmountable if it had not been for 


the vast number of World War II officers on board originally com- 
missioned between 1942 and 1945. 
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There were very few officers senior to that area, and we did augment 
Some of them intothe Regular Navy, as you see here. 

At that time, in 1945, there were none junior to this area. And the 
manning of a fleet in being was an immediate rir ¢ wing Thus, -in 
1948, when the OPA became law, the buildup of the Regular Navy 
reflected this hump in the area 1942 to 1945. 

Now, let us carry these year groups, these officers from 1945 and 
senior, forward to today and look at it. This is our officer distribution 
from the 1945 group and senior and the 1929 group as it exists today. 

Promotions have been delayed so that we are promoting to captain 
in the 19th year of service, to commander in the 16th year. 

Mr. Kuwway. Excuse me, commander. 

Commander Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I asked that no questions be asked until you completed, 
but I find I have to ask questions to understand you and to follow you. 

You probably remember the integration into the Regular Navy that 
took place prior to the establishment of this Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Commander Hitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I, for one, not having been on the former Naval Affairs 
Committee, am not familiar with the manner in which these officers 
were integrated into the service. Were they distributed by grade or 
just how were they integrated ? 

Commander Hitz. They were taken in—I ‘would like to go back 
to the previous slide, Mr. Chairman. They were taken in in the only 
area that we had officers in significant number. Those commissioned 
from 1942 to 1945, and they were taken in in their present grade. 
Their present grade extended from lieutenant commander and com- 
mander for some of the most senior to lieutenant and to lieutenant, 
junior grade, at that time. There was little distribution into the 
senior groups beyond those commissioned in 1988, since there were 
few Reserve officers in any significant number serving on board then. 

Mr: Kitpay. Then in whatever grade they happened to be serving, 
if selected they were integrated in that grade in the Regular service ¢ 

‘Commander Hitz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. There was no—in the Army and the Air Force, which 
was then part of the Army, there was a formula under which there 
was constructive credit for age, years of service, and things of that 
kind, in order to distribute them through the grade structure. But 
nothing of that kind was done in the Navy ? 

Commander Hit. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then you had a hump at the beginning. 

Commander Hii. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. We started out 
this promotion system with a hump. 

Mr. Kizpay. That is all I have. Go ahead, Commander. 

Commander Hiiu. Now, this is the situation today, Mr. Chairman. 
Again we mention that the promotion point to captain is in the 19th 
year, to commander in the 16th year, and to lieutenant commander 
(we show here only the hump) but as you perhaps noted by the first 
chart, the pr omotion point to lieutenant commander for the last’ peo- 
ple‘in the hump was in the 12th year of service. 

‘Now, more importantly, we find that the hump is still confined to 
the same year groups—those officers commissioned from 1942 to 1945. 
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It is still, in magnitude, approximately the same, and it is still here. 
This is because the hump was caused by procurement and promotion 
or lack of promotion has had no signific ant effect on it. 

Our problem is that over a long period of time we will get very 
few vacancies in the grade of c¢: aptain and the grade of commander, 
since the 30-year point and the 26-year point is considerably in ad- 
vance of those officers who will go in any significant numbers. 

For example, as this blue line indie: ites, if we had anything like a 
normal distribution we would be getting about 400 vacancies in the 
grade of captain each year, to provide promotion opportunity for 
ipproximately 550 commanders. But as you can see, again by refer- 
ence to the bargraphs representing people, we will get about 60 vacan- 
cies this year through the retirement of those officers commissioned 
in 1929, while we have over 2,000 Regulars all commissioned in 1942 
who will have between 7 and 9 years in grade of commander in the 
next 3 years, for which we can provide promotion opportunity only 
by this small number of vacancies that you see here from the normal 
vetirements of those officers commissioned before the war. 

Looking at the problem in pictorial display, we show here the hump 
as ranks of marching men, all marching toward the ultimate goal of 
every good naval officer, that of flag officer, shown by the officer in 
black to the far right. These officers are in rank by the year in which 
they were first commissioned. 

For example, this long rank of red officers represents those officers 
who were commissioned in 1942, and who are presently commanders. 

Each figure represents about 100 Regulars. 

We show here the promotion point between commander and captain 
and between lieutenant commander and commander as a black wall. 
Our problem is simply that the door in this wall, is too narrow to 
allow anything but a trickle of these commanders to get through to 
captain, and the lieutenant commanders to get through to commander. 
But the openings in the wall are merely a reflection or a result of the 
exits provided for in the law. Those exits were, first, promotion to 
flag rank. The opportunity for promotion to flag rank is represented 
by the one officer in black in relation to all the rest. 

Secondly, there was an exit provided at the expiration of 30 years 
of service for those captains who were not promoted to flag rank. 

There was also an exit provided at the expiration of 26 years of 
service for those officers who are commanders, shown here in red, who 
have failed of selection when their contemporaries were promoted 
to captain. 

Unless we can increase the flow : ou will notice 
that this exit is still some 6 years in aden of the number of com- 
manders twice failed in any ‘significant number, or insert additional 
exits, we face the vossibility of a great many of our lieutenant com- 
manders seeking the exit or being forced out of the exit of 20-year 
retirement. 

The legislation that we request will widen the breach in the wall. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 
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Admiral Smrru. To repeat what we have just seen, 8,000 Regular 
officers in the grades of lieutenant commander and commander must 
be squeezed into 2,000 captains’ jobs within a limited period of time. 
It is now evident that we are really planning for the full 30-year 
career of the hump officers and, in its ultimate, this is a captains’ prob- 
lem. All of the 2,000 successful officers from the hump years 1942 to 
1945 must be captains at one time because their 30-year careers end 
within a period of 4 years. The remaining 6,000 simply will retire 
as lieutenant commanders or commanders. 

During the next 6 years all 10,000 of these officers, the present cap- 
tains, commanders, and lieutenant commanders, will be qualified to 
retire voluntarily, having completed 20 or more years’ service. All 
of them, you may fen fs: Sy have had eventual retirement assured by 
law since they have attained the grade of lieutenant commander. The 
problem lies in who shall retire and when. 

I must emphasize that this is the crux of the problem. Except to 
ask you for legislation to control the timing of who shall retire, they 
Navy would not be before you today. 

The number 8,000 that I have used, it should be emphasized, repre- 
sents 8,000 permanent Regular officers of the line. In our plans, since 
we must look ahead to the ultimate opportunities which permanent 
Regular officers can expect because they eventually will be promoted 
or retired, we indicate the attrition Haase calculated for Regular 
officers alone. 
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Now, we can use the present law in two different basic approaches 
to work through this problem. The results of each of them carry 
effects which seriously harm the Navy and present inequities among 
the officers concerned. In general terms, waie present law, we might 
take one of two courses: 

A. Stretchout promotions. Apply level attrition rates over the next 
10 to 12 years, letting officers come up only in proportion to vacancies 
occurring, or 

B. Accept heavy attrition. Bring officers up for promotion when 
due, letting their opportunity be governed by the small number of 
current vacancies. 

The stretchout simply means stagnation and consequent failure 
to offer equitable promotion opportunity. It will be dies I think, 
if its actual operation is demonstrated. 

Commander Hiix. Outlining the point made by Admiral Smith 
on the problem of stagnation, let us use once again the “hump” chart 





depicting the “hump” as ranks of marching men and consider two ex- 
tremes. First, we could use level attrition, that is the attrition con- 
templated by the OPA, approximately 25 percent failure of selection 
from commander to captain, and consider officers as they come up 
in the order of lineal seniority for the limited number of vacancies 
that we would get each year through the normal retirements. 

If we took this course, eventually the last man commissioned in 
1945, shown there in blue, would arrive at the promotion point to 
captain in or later than-the 28th year of service and would retire from 
the Navy without ever having had the opportunity to be a flag officer. 








Or, second, if we used this level attrition until such time as the 
promotion point had retarded to the 25th year of service, we would 
have considered by lineal seniority about half of this first rank of 
officers commissioned in 1942. At that time, the remainder, in fiscal] 
‘67—the remainder of that rank would be in its 25th year of service, 
and if we placed them in the zone for selection they would face ap- 
proximately 75 percent attrition. But the rank just behind them, those 
officers commissioned in 1943, would all be in the zone for promotior 
in fiscal 1968, and they, too, would face 75 percent attrition. 

But in taking this course, we would have forgotten the lieutenant 
commanders, and lack of promotions from commander to captain 
would have backed up the vacancies in such fashion that by 196% 
those officers commissioned in 1945, the lieutenant commanders, would 
be in their 18th year of service, be placed in the zone for promotion 
to commander, and they, too, would face 75 percent attrition. 

So, consequently, stagnation or even substantial retardation would 
not help the problem, but instead would create grave inequities that 
we hope to cure with the proposed legislation. 
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Admiral Sairu. The effect on incentive of officers because of this 
spread between promotions of contemporaries cannot be measured. 
Since we would not be using all of our best officers to the full measure 
of their abilities nor be giving them opportunity for professional ad- 
vancement, we are certain that we would lose many outstanding ones 
through voluntary retirement while the others would stagnate. 

The other alternative under present law is heavy attrition—give 
the officer a chance that would be limited by the vacancies created 
through presently foreseen retirements at the 30- and 26-year points. 

Commander Hitt. Having rejected the alternative of stagnation, 
we are left with nothing but attrition. But the problem isn’t quite 
that simple, sir. Using once again the officers commissioned in 1942 
as an example, we show in this chart a sample of 12 naval officers at 
the top, who we will consider all lieutenants (junior grade) at the 
expiration of 3 years of service ready to start up the promotion ladder. 
Theoretically, the OPA would have forced out by promotion attrition 
alone four of these officers at the promotion point from lieutenant 
junior grade to lieutenant. Two more of these officers at the promo- 
tion point from lieutenant to lieutenant commander. And, finally, 
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two more of these officers at the promotion point from lieutenant com- 
mander to commander. Until, finally, we would have four com- 
manders competing for three captains’ vacancies. This is the law. 
This is all the opportunity that these officers had a right to expect, 
and this is all the country ever offered to them when they became 
regular officers. 

And had conditions remained normal we could have expected the 
normal attrition pattern to have worked. But then came Korea. We 
couldn’t logically force out Regular officers who had had experience 
while at the same time we were calling back Reserve officers who had 
been out of the service for some 5 years. And as a consequence, 
because of the exigencies of the Korean war and the operational 
requirements of the cold war, we find ourselves today with 11 of the 
original 12 competing for the 3 captains’ vacancies. 
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Admiral Smiru. As you have seen, if-we simply operate under the 
law and set attrition as necessary, the amount of this attrition is the 
cumulative total of that which was not taken before. However, the 
values involved go beyond mere promotion arithmetic. The lieutenant 
commanders and commanders who, without legislation, would be so 
drastically cut down include experienced officers whose World War IT 
indoctrination has been expanded into thorough and progressive 
knowledge of today’s Navy. We could use their experience a poten- 
tial for as much as 15 more years in the cases of the junior groups and 
at least 10 years in the most senior of the hump groups. Yet while 
they have made, and are capable of making, important contributions 
to the Navy and the Nation’s defense, present ow would give them 
a small fraction of the promotion opportunity which has been ac- 
corded to their seniors, those now serving in the grade of captain. 
Most of the captains ahead of the hump were promoted without any 
significant promotion attrition. 

The limitation to promotion in the hump is simply that captains 
cannot be retired involuntarily short of 30 years of service alk com- 
manders short of 26 years of service. Because of this, foreseeable 
vacancies are certainly limited for the next 10 years. The proposal 
before you in H.R. 4413 would provide greater numbers of vacancies 
by retiring early some of the captains nearing the completion of 30 
years of service. In addition, commanders who have twice failed of 
selection for promotion could be retired prior to 26 years of service. 

With such additional vacancies we could plan a middle course. We 
would preserve for the Navy the continuing services of many of our 
best captains while inc numbers of the best fitted officers junior 
to them would move forward into jobs of broadening responsibility in 
time to insure the Navy of their best development. Specifically, we 
would expect to consider first for continuation the captains who now 
have between 27 and 29 years of service. About one-third of them 
would be retired. We would continue, thereafter, to consider groups 
of captains successively until annual selections for retirement would 
be among captains completing 5 years in grade, Twice-failed com- 
manders would be retired on a selective basis when they completed 
20 or more years of service. By doing this we accomplish the fol- 
lowing major goal: we would be able to promote the top half instead 
of the top one-quarter of the commanders and lieutenant commanders 
due for promotion each year. 

This is the essence of the action that we propose. However, I should 
like to lay before you its actual operation. 

_ Commander Hix. How legislation will assist us is indicated here, 
sir. 

The captains, again shown in green, will continue their march to- 
ward selection to flag rank, or 30-year retirement, but in somewhat 
smaller numbers since through the action of our continuation boards 
some will have already gone at the expiration of 29, 28, and 27 years 
of service, down to at least 5 years service in grade. 

The commanders who had twice failed of selection, previously shown 
marching along with their contemporaries who had made captain, 
would be gathered up along with a percentage of those commanders 
failed of selection in the future and retired at 20 years of service, or 
at any years that they had already accumulated—anywhere between 
21 and 25 years. 
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The action that these two retirement points—the effect that these 
two retirement points would have is such that approximately 50-50, a 
50-50 chance would be offered to our commanders to make captain, and 
approximately 60 percent of our lieutenant commanders could be 
selected to re en 

To accomplish this, we feel that we must embark upon the follow- 
ing promotion plan, indicated here once again using the bar graphs 
or the stacks of poker chips. We show to the left those officers com- 
missioned in 1940, 1941, 1942, and part way into 1943, piled up here. 

Mr. Kixipay. These are all captains ? 

Commander Hitz. These are all commanders. 

Mr. Kitpay. Commanders. 

Commander Hiix. These are presently commanders. They are 
shown here on the left. These are Regular officers cut in order of 
lineal seniority in such fashion that they represent about 650 Regulars 
in each stack. 

To the right we show again piled up as poker chips, those vacancies 
in the mn of captain that we can anticipate without legislation. 

If we have no legislation these officers will face a 74 percent at- 
trition, or 74 percent failure of selection at the promotion point. 
However, through the action of the continuation boards, we would, 
for example, in fiscal 1959 and fiscal 1960, force out of the service 
through involuntarily retirement approximately 35 percent of those 
captains who presently have between 26 and 29 years of service, and 
in so doing we would create sufficient vacancies, shown here by the 
slant-hatched increase to these stacks, so that 54 percent attrition 
would be the necessary attrition to use against these Regular officers. 
And how this will affect the lieutenant commanders going to com- 
mander is shown in the next slide. 

Here the blue represents those officers in grade of lieutenant com- 
mander. The hump we can foresee will be through in 3 more years 
into the grade of commander. To the right we show the vacancies 
that these officers can anticipate presently in the grade of commander. 
So they will face 73 percent attrition or failure of selection at the 
promotion point. 

However, by this legislation we can add additional numbers through 
the failure of continuation, that is, the involuntary retirement of 
yor te because as captains go out commanders are promoted up to 
take their place, and this then makes vacancies in the grade of com- 
manders, so that lieutenant commanders can be promoted to com- 
mander, and at the same time we would have additional vacancies 
in the grade of commander through the removal of some of those 
commanders who had failed of selection and had 20 or more years 
of service. 

Mr. Kitpay. Excuse me. Mr. Blandford has a question at this 

oint. 

® Mr. Branprorp. One point that I think you might straighten out 
here, Commander: As you go back to your previous slide, you will 
find that your class in 1959 has a substantial number of commanders 
coming up for captain, but the vacancies that will be created by the 
class of 1963, I mean the group going up to 1963, is smaller in pro- 
= to the classes back of it. Would you explain why that is 
true 

Commander Hit. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Now, put your overlay on, 

Commander Hitt. The overlay, too/ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the 1959 class there, fiscal 1959 year, will 
have to move into those 1963 vacancies, not the 1959 vacancies. 

Commander Hitz. This represents, Mr. Chairman, the vacancies 
that we can get in fiscal 1959. The solid color, those that we have 
without legislation. The slanted-hatched area, those we would have 
with legislation. 

Now, as counsel as pointed out, as you go along from 1959 to 1963, 
the number of vacancies that you get here through failure of continua- 
tion seems to get smaller, This is an anamoly caused by the fact that 
when we take people out early we eat into the total number of vacan- 
cies we will get 5 years from now, because we are removing people 
who would normaly be vacancies when they reach 30 years of service. 
Since we are removing them prior to 30 years of service, we can’t 
count that vacancy twice. We can only count it once. That is what 
this purports to show. 

Mr. Kivpay. Go ahead. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Huppieston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Kivpay. Mr. Huddleston. 

Commander Hitt. The reduction 

Mr. Huppiestron. Excuse me, Commander. I would like to ask you 
a question about that. 

Commander Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppiesron. Have you a breakdown as to the percentage of 
commander billets that would be available to the lieutenant command- 
ers if this legislation applied only to captain retirements? You have 
the combined figure there of 45 percent attrition. 

Commander Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppieston. For captain retirement and twice-passed-over 
commanders. But now have you a breakdown of that between the 
two! 

Commander Hinu. Yes, sir. Your question is this, as I understand 
it, Mr. Huddleston. The vacancies that we would get through the 
failure of captains or force out of captains by the continuation board 
would give us this number of vacancies for these commanders. You 
are saying in effect, if we don’t remove the twice-failed-of-selection 
commanders would we have enough vacancies to provide promotion 
opportunity for our lieutenant commanders ? 

Mr. Huppiesron. What percentage of attrition would that result 
in, at that point, sir? 

Commander Hix. It would reduce the attrition from 73 percent 
about 60 percent. 

Mr. Huppieston. Sixty? ; 

Commander Hirt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppiestron. But the combination of the two factors would 
reduce it to 45? 

Commander Hint. That is right, sir. The second one is the one 
that reduces it to 45. 

Mr. Huppieston. Thank you. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead with your statement, Commander, or the 
admiral. 

Admiral Smirn. That completes that depiction, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Proceed. 
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(The charts referred to by Commander Hill are as follows :) 
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Admiral Smrrxu. This is the middle course. It requires some ac- 
tions which are not pleasant to some of our officers, but the gains wild 
be considerable in their overall effect on the Navy. Equally im- 
portant, the effects of this solution are distributed among all the of- 
ficers who are part of the problem. 

Although quality of future leadership has been an implication 
in much of our discussion, I have omitted, up to now, any mention 
of the average age of our captains, based upon the change in career 
prospects, thut such legislation would bring about. 

Since, without legish: ation, our present captains retire only in small 
numbers each year ‘for the next 10 to 12 years, the flow of new blood 
into our leadership in the captain rank will be reduced to a very thin 
trickle. Each year the average age of our captains will be a little 
older. 

Now, we have many captains’ jobs, very important ones, in which 
age is not a factor at all within the age range involved and with physi- 

cal well-being insured by regular examinations. Experience in grade 
is a very real requirement in these jobs. However, age is a factor 
in many others, most particularly in view of the heavy physical de- 
mands put on operating commands at sea. Moreover, we need cap- 
tains with fresh operational experience in junior duties who can 
leaven the grade with personal and recent knowledge of practical 
conditions and problems. 

This is not a problem that will change suddenly even with this 
legislation, but what we do now will determine whether it becomes 
a crisis in the future. We can summarize the prospects by a table 
of concrete figures. 


E OF CAPTAINS — 
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Commander Hint. The average age of our captains of the unre- 
stricted line at the expiration of World War II was 44. In the Ko- 
rean war this had retarded to a point so that the average age of our 
captains was 4614. That average age has been maintained until the 
present time. 

With this legislation, by 1964 the average age of our captains will 
have gone back to 4714, and by 1970 the average age of our captains 
will be 49, which was just what the mean age was with a normal 
distribution under the OPA. Without this legislation by 1970 the 
average age of our unrestricted line captains, those are basically 
our go a will be 5114. 

Admiral Smiru. As you have seen, we will have some aging in any 
event because we do not propose now or at any time to promote offi- 
cers without the qualifying experience in grade specified in the law. 
I would like to emphasize that the ultimate average age of captains 
that we will attain through implementation of the proposed legisla- 
tion is 49 years, the figure envisioned in the OPA. It will creep up 
past 51 years with no change in the law. Our ability to hold the OPA 
line on age comes from the vitalizing flow of younger officers into the 
grade made possible by widening the retirement exit gates. 

So far we have been looking at the problem in terms of groups of 
officers. Ultimately whatever decision is made directly and vitally 
affects these officers as individuals. We either decide that we retire 
some of our captains earlier than they have expected or we close the 
opportunity for promotion to above average commanders and lieu- 
tenant commanders and cancel their chances for a 30-year career. 

You may recall the slide that showed the manner in which hump 
officers would have been reduced by normal promotional attrition. 
The same reasoning would apply to our senior captains, who have 
experienced professional and combat hazards but no real promotion 
hazards. The one-third we propose to retire early are officers who 
in the operation of the promotion law as designed for a normal career 
probably would never cue become captains. The commanders also 
reached their present grade without real selection hazard. 

The captains and commanders we propose to retire early, no matter 
how favorable their previous opportunities have been, are in fact 
captains and commanders. The career pattern now in the law would 
keep them on the active list to 30 and 26 years’ service, respectively. 
We recognize that this change in prospect is at best a keen disappoint- 
ment. However, the officers junior to them whose promotion pros- 
pects are at stake likewise face keen disappointment. The process 
of sharing which we propose can be boiled down to concrete illustra- 
tions. 

Commander Hi. The chart we have here, Mr. Chairman, we 
labeled “Equality of Opportunity.” As Mr. Bates pointed out, 
there is a grave question of the equity and the guarantee in the law 
for the captain and commander. There is also a guarantee in the law 
with relation to equality of opportunity. And you must sacrifice one 
for the other, or there will be a vast group of officers in the Navy 
that will be convinced that that guarantee of equality of opportunity 
was never intended for them. 

Weshow four samples of officers to give you a good example. Those 
officers commissioned in 1929, those officers commissioned in 1933, 
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those officers commissioned in 1942, and, finally, those officers com- 
missioned in 1945. We have carried them across individually without 
legislation and then finally with legislation. 

For those officers commissioned in 1929, they were promoted to 
captain in their 16th year of service. They had had a 100 percent 
chance to make commander and a 100 percent chance to make captain. 
By “chance,” we mean that there was no limitation on their oppor- 
tunity to make captain by not having numbers provided to the selec- 
tion board for their selection. 

Mr. Kitpay. No forced attrition ? 

Commander Huu. No forced attrition, sir, to the extent that these 
officers would have been forced out by numbers alone. 

It is a fact that the selection board did fail some officers who were 
not qualified, but they were relatively small—a very small percentage. 

For those officers commissioned in 1933, they were promoted to 
captain in their 19th year of service, having had a 100 percent chance 
to make commander and a 100 percent chance to make captain. 

Those officers commissioned in 1942, as we foresee it, will be pro- 
moted to captain from the 19th to their 23d year. They are presently 
commanders. They have had a 100 percent chance to make com- 
mander. But they face only a 25 percent chance to make captain. 
And for those officers commissioned in 1945—— 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt with a question? 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Stratton. With regard to your 1929 and 1930 year groups. I 
don’t understand that. You mean to say that the Navy had just as 
many captains as it had ensigns ? 

Commander Hinz. What we mean, Mr. Stratton, is it had just as 
many commanders as it had numbers for captains. 

Mr. Srratron. Just as many captains as it had commanders? 

Commander Hitz. Yes, in that particular year, when they came 
into the zone. 

Mr. Srrarron. When you say the chance to make commander is 
100 percent, does that mean that 100 percent of the officers who were 
commissioned in 1929 had the chance to make the grade of commander? 

Commander Huw. If they were still alive and on board; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srratrron. Does that mean you had just as many commander 
billets as you had ensign billets, or does it mean that the normal attri- 
tion rate of resignation, death, et cetera, just matched the reduction 
in billets? . 

Commander Hin. No, sir; they had been reduced since they had 
been ensigns by normal attrition, but not by promotion attrition. In 
other words, if you take a sample of 100 ensigns, they would have 
reduced to the point that when they were commanders there were 
approximately 70 left on board, but there were 70 numbers, captain 
numbers, for those 70 remaining. 

Mr. Srrarron. Where did that attrition from 100 to 70 come from? 
That is my point. 

Commander Hiri. Normal attrition, sir—deaths, voluntary retire- 
ments, resignations, and so forth. 

Mr. Srratron. Thank you. 

Mr. Kizpay. Well, there was attrition, involuntary attrition in those 
various grades, too, wasn’t there, Commander? As it came along, in 
each promotion they didn’t get 100 percent promotion ? 
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Commander Hint. No, sir; not for officers in 1929. 

Mr. Kixpay. So in addition to deaths and voluntary retirements, 
you had the involuntary attrition applied in earlier grade of promo- 
tion ¢ 

Commander Hix. No, sir. You see, those officers had not had any 
significant promotion attrition until the war came along, and then 
they were promoted en masse by ALNAV during World War IT. 
So they did not suffer promotional attrition. 

Mr. Huppiesron. The only attrition was that based on incompe- 
tence, besides the deaths and resignations / 

Commander Hitt. Yes. We prefer to say not qualified. 

Mr. Buanrorp. Well 

Mr. Kitpay. Well 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have a point there. 

Mr. Kirpay I don’t think we have this straightened out yet. There 
was selection for promotion in each grade, was there not? 

Commander Hitt. Not for the officers in 1929. The promotion 
from lieutenant commander to commander, and from commander to 
captain was by ALNAV, being through a public law passed before 
the OPA, and they were not actually selected by selection boards. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Commander, what the chairman is pointing out— 
and I think we should make it clear here. The class of 1929 came 
up for junior grade in 1932 and they did not assess any attrition in 
1932? 

Commander Hix. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Because there was an automatic probation period, 
and they were all automatically promoted. Now, in 1936 those lieu- 
tenant, junior grades, did come up through a selection process to the 
grade of lieutenant and at that point you did fail to select some of 
these people from lieutenant, junior grade, to lieutenant, a small 
number, but nevertheless you did. Now, in—by 1942, when they 
normally would have come up for promotion to lieutenant comman- 
der, the war was on, and they were en masse promotions. 

What the chairman is pointing out is that there was some attrition 
from junior grade to lieutenant, and from lieutenant to lieutenant 
commander. What you are talking about is that these people all were 
promoted to lieutenant commander if 

Commander Hix. If they were on board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If they were on board. 

Commander Hitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. They hadn’t all been selected to lieutenant, but 
they were all selected to lieutenant commander, and they were all 
selected to commander, and they were all selected to captain. Isn’t 
that what it boils down to? 

Commander Hitz. That is correct, sir. 

As far as the promotions from junior grade to lieutenant is con- 
cerned 

Mr. BLanprorp. There was some attrition. 

Commander Hixx. It was only on an all-qualified basis—rather a 
not qualified basis. There were still enough numbers so that every 
lieutenant, junior grade, in 1929 could have been a lieutenant. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And from lieutenant junior grade to lieutenant 
and from lieutenant to lieutenant commander, by that time the war 
had started ? 

Commander Hint. That is right, sir. 
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For those officers, again, commissioned in 1945, they would be pro- 
moted in their 25th . They would have a 30-percent chance to 
make commander. Again, to belabor the point somewhat, this is a 
30-percent chance on the basis of numbers alone. In other words, 
there would be room for only 30 percent of these Regulars to be com- 
manders. And of those remaining, 25 percent of them would or 
could be promoted, by the numbers alone, to captain. And how we 
propose to balance this is shown in the final column. 

In the case of those officers commissioned in 1929 it is too late. 
They will leave on June 30 of this year. In the case of those officers 
commissioned in 1933, we propose to remove 35 percent of them 
through the action of the continuation boards. This will then add 20 
percent to the opportunity of those officers commissioned in 1942 to 
make captain—to be promoted to captain. They will have about a 
45 percent chance as opposed to a 25 percent chance. And we will 
add 30 percent, approximately 30 percent to the chance of those officers 
commissioned in 1945 to aes commander. And then, of those re- 
maining we will add 20 percent, so that the chances of those officers 
remaining to make captain will be approximately 45 percent. 

Admiral Smrru. I am morally satisfied that our proposal strikes 
a balance with substantial justice in a painful situation. On the 
one hand, equitable promotion opoprtunity is a general assurance 
of the Officer Personnel Act. On the other hand, the mandatory 
retirement points are specific, and indicate an assurance of a career 
of certain length. Thus, for some of our officers we are clearly 
changing specific rules in order to comply with the demands of equity 
which are in the spirit of the law. But as we all know, officers serve 
at the pleasure of the President and we have changed specified career 
patterns on a number of occasions in the past——— 


PROSPECTS WITHOUT LEGISLATION 


A. INCREASED NUMBER OF “PASSED OVER” COMMANDERS. 


B. EARLY RETIREMENT OF ‘HUMP’ OFFICERS. 


C. STRANGULATION OF INPUT TO CAPTAINS GRADE. 


PROFESSIONAL STAGNATION. 
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Mr. Kirpay. What was that statement, Admiral? Who did you 
say serves at the pleasure of the President? 

Admiral Smirn. As we all know, officers serve at the pleasure of 
the President, and we have changed specified career patterns on a 
number of occasions in the past as promotion laws have evolved. In 
each case of change, it has been done because the well-being of the 
Service required it. 

Individual interests must, in the last analysis, be secondary to the 
needs of the service. Changes of established rules similarly must 
reflect a compelling requirement of the service. As Chief of Naval 
Personnel, I view the requirements of the present crisis as compelling. 

Without legislative change we face the following prospects which 
will steadily reduce the capability of the Navy Officer Corps to meet 
present and future problems: 

A. Increasing numbers of commanders will be serving on active 
duty for years after their opportunity for promotion actually has 
passed. Among them will be officers who, given the opportunity, 
would have made excellent captains. 

B. We will close the door to excellent officers who could render 
10 to 15 or more years’ service—long after the officers ahead of them 
will retire in any event. 

C. The vitalizing flow of officers into the grade of captain will con- 
tinue to be only a small fraction of the officers in the grade. The 
average vacancies each year will be less than 150 as opposed to almost 
300 each year that we propose with this legislation. 

D. For one-third of our Regular officers, those in the hump-year 
groups, progress in duty assignments will be so slow as to constitute 
professional stagnation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Admiral, before you go further, I want to go into the 
point of officers serving at the pleasure of the President. Because if 
you sustain that, we fon’ need this legislation. We will be rid of 
the legislation we have. 

Admiral Smrru. I state that as a principle and a concept, rather 
than as a statement of law, sir. 

Mr. Kiztpay. Of course it may be that there is some justification 
for serving at the pleasure of the President, but they would have to 
be paid because they are holding office for which they have been 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Is that 
what you mean? You could relieve him from duty, but we would 
still have to pay him. 

Admiral ve eg An appointment, of course, can be vacated. But 
I really mean, Mr. Chairman—I was expressing a concept here as to 
the pleasure of the President. We have always understood that con- 
cept since we entered the service. We have nothing guaranteed to 
us. 

Mr. Kinpay. I would agree that his career probably wasn’t very 
promising if the President wanted to get rid of him. 

Admiral Smrru. Yes,sir. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Kirpay. I doubt very much that a person who has been nomi- 
nated by the President, in military or in civilian life, can be removed. 

Admiral Sirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Except by some provision of law. He might be re- 
lieved of his duties, but he would still be entitled to his pay for the 
term of his appointment. 
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Admiral Smrru. Correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman. 

Don’t you really mean, Admiral, that the words “serve at the plea- 
sure of the President,” means to serve where the President actually 
assigns him? I think you will find in the commission the words “To 
serve at the pleasure of the President.” But I think what that now 
means, that Congress having established a statutory system for pro- 
motion, that the individual will serve where the President tells him 
to serve, but as far as his office is concerned, that is confirmed by 
Congress and can only be eliminated by statutory process. 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct. Perfectly correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. We won’t belabor that further. If you do want to 
change the statement, you may do so. 

Admiral Smirn. I would like to continue, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Go ahead. 

Admiral Smiru. To handle this problem we are asking for au- 
thority to: 

(a) Change, temporarily, the retirement point of 26 years of serv- 
ice for commanders so that, for the next 10 years, commanders who 
fail of selection to captain may be retired involuntarily with 20 or 
more years of service. 

(6) Convene continuation boards to retire a portion of our captains 
who have had at least 5 years service in grade. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF LEGISLATION 


A. SELECTIVELY RETIRE TWICE FAILED COMMANDERS 
WITH 20 OR MORE YEARS OF SERVICE. 


B. SELECTIVELY RETIRE CAPTAINS WITH 5 OR MORE 
YEARS SERVICE IN GRADE. 


The positive effects of our proposed legislative changes directly 
relieve, as far as circumstances permit, the specific problems that I 
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have just outlined. We would have the necessary tools to accomplish 
the following specific improvements: 


POSITIVE EFFECTS OF LEGISLATION 


A. STEADY INPUT INTO CAPTAINS’ GRADE 
B. INCREASED OPPORTUNITY FOR COMMANDERS 


C. DECREASED NUMBER OF EARLY RETIREMENTS IN GRADE 
OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER. 


D. PROFESSIONAL PROGRESS. 


A. The grade of captain would receive the steady renewal that ef- 
fectiveness requires. 

B. Officers in the grade of commander would consist for the most 

art of officers still on the way up, with the remainder specifically se- 
ected for continuation. About half of the commanders could become 
captains in time. 

C. We would preserve for further service twice as many of the best 
lieutenant commanders, officers who otherwise would retire on 20 
years’ service. 

D. Improvement in promotion opportunity would be accompanied 
by opportunity for Ra sve te progress. 

To summarize—— 

Mr. Kitpay. One second, Admiral, before you go to the next point. 

Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the admiral could ex- 
pand on the early retirement of lieutenant commanders. Is that a 
voluntary retirement after 20 years ? 

Admiral] Smrru. The lieutenant commander who is not selected to 
commander must under the law retire at 20 years of service, 

Mr. Srratron. I see. 

Admiral Samira. But he does have retirement points at 20 years. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I at this point mention this, 
that under the law all officers who are selected under the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act to the grade of lieutenant commander regardless of when 
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they are selected—their 8th year or 12th year or 14th year, it makes no 
difference 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, 

Mr: ‘Branprorp. Are guaranteed 20 years of service. All officers 
selected to the grade of commander under the Officer Personnel Act, 
to differentiate between that and other laws, are guaranteed 26 years 
of service. All officers selected to the grade of captain are guaranteed 
30 years of service, 

‘he only way that this legislation will affect those guarantees are 
the 30 years of service for captain and the 26 years of service for com- 
mander. It has no effect whatsoever—and I think this should be made 
clear because I notice some of the letters that come in have been con- 
cerned about this. It has no effect whatsoever upon the 20-year re- 
tirement that is now guaranteed to lieutenant commanders. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one further question on 
that point ¢ 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Brewster. Of Mr, Blandford. 

For lieutenant JG’s it is my understanding that they are twice 
passed over and they are eased right out that year, and there is no 
guarantee they will get 20 years; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That 1s correct. A JG who fails of selection to 
lieutenant receives severance pay just as a lieutenant who fails of 
selection to lieuteant commander receives severance pay. We have 
never attempted to give guaranteed retirement to lieutenants or lieu- 
tenant JG’s. But that is why the law provides that they get severance 
pay. Their career has been diaruniad and they have failed of selec- 
tion, and then they are given 2 months of pay for each year of com- 
pleted service not to exceed a total of 2 years’ pay. If they are selected 
out for inefficiency, they also get—correct me, Admiral—2 months’ 
pay for each year of service not to exceed 2 years’ pay. 

Admiral Smirx. That is correct. The lieutenant junior grade, or 
the lieutenant, who twice fails of selection, is then involuntarily re- 
tired with 

Mr. Bianprorp. Not involuntarily retired. Involuntarily sepa- 
rated. 

Admiral Smirn. Involuntarily separated, I mean. 

Mr. BLanprorp. With severance pay. 

Admiral Smiru. With severance pay. 

Mr. Kiavpay. Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Smiru. To summarize, failure to enact this legislation will 
mean that only one out of four of our present commanders will make 
captain. With the legislation, we will be able to promote to captain 
about two out of every four commanders. The effects are depicted 
in the chart now before you. 














For the lieutenant commanders, there will be a comparable oppor- 
tunity for those in the hump. 

This, Mr. Chairman, completes my statement, and General Weller 
of the Marine Corps will present the Marine Corps situation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, as I understand it, the Navy problem and the 
Marine problem are not identical. Isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Smrrn. Not precisely, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think, then, for orderly procedure and an orderly 
record, we had better go ahead with you, Admiral Smith, as to the 
Navy phase of the bill. 

Now, the charts that you had here, and all the figures you have 
used relate to Regulars only jis that correct ? 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. None of them include any Reserve officers on active 
duty nor any persons serving as temporary officers? 

Admiral Smirn. Not in the g ies of lieutenant commanders and 
commanders; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. So the figures you have presented and justified apply 
only to the Regulars ? 

Admiral Smrru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. I believe you have furnished us some answers to ques- 
tions here. It may expedite the matter if Mr. Blandford would give 
us now the replies that the Department has given to the questions I 
propounded. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right, Mr. Chairman. I think it might be bet- 
ter for me to stand. 

Mr. Kiutpay. I mean only on the numbers part of this, at this time. 

Do you have additional copies. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, yes. 

The first question, Mr. Chairman, was how many Regular officers 
are now in the hump years. And on page 1 you will find the reply, 
broken down, indicating that there are approximately 7,826 USN 
unrestricted line officers in the hump, plus 173 LDO’s, giving a total 
of 7,999 officers. Now, that is where the figure 8,000 comes from 
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that we have discussed here this morning, as to the number of officers 
who are involved who must move into 2,000 vacancies. 

I should mention at this time that we are talking about unrestricted 
line and the staff corps has a running mate situation which is also 
involved here, but there has been no attempt to correlate this in num- 
bers to the staff corps because their system of promotion is somewhat 
different. 

Now, the significant figures are the number of USN unrestricted 
line officers in the hump. There are a total of 939 Navy Reserve 
officers who are now in the hump, spread from the year group 1940 
up to the year group 1945. There are also what is known as the 
USN temporary unrestricted line officer in the hump. That is an 
enlisted man who serves as a temporary officer. He is not a Reserve 
officer. He is a temporary officer and actually reverts to his enlisted 
status or retires, as distinguished from a Reserve officer who holds a 
commission continuously. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, the first figure of 7,999-——- 

Mr. Bianprorp. Does not include 

Mr. Kitpay. Those are Regulars only ? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay: And these Reserves and temporaries are not included 
ip the previous figure ? 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is correct., There are 939 Reserve officers 
and 1,300 temporary officers who are not included in the figure of 
USN unrestricted line officers in the hump. 

Mr. Strratron. On active duty. 

Mr. Bianprorp. These are on active duty. Their promotional op- 
vortunities—you might mention something about these Reserve officers. 
Chere is probably no group in.the world that is more thoroughly 
screened than these individuals. They withstood “Stone” boards and 
I don’t know how many different kinds of boards. They have gone 
through at least four or five screening processes, haven’t they, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Smirn. Three major ones. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Three major ones. So these people have been 
about as adequately screened as anyone could possibly be. 

And you must also keep this in mind, that you have a policy that 
a Reserve officer who has completed 18 years of active duty will be 
retained on active duty to complete 20 years, so he can qualify for 
retirement. 

So, for practical purposes, you can eliminate a rather substantial 
number of those officers who are really not involved in this because of 
that guaranteed additional 2 years of service to qualify for retirement. 

Mr. Bares. That is once they get 18. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. But there are a good number of them that won’t have 
18, perhaps. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think there are 240-and-some-odd officers who 
have completed 18 years of service; am I correct, Admiral ? 

Admiral Smrrn. Presently in the grade of commander, that is essen- 
tially correct. 

Captain Witt1aMs. That is correct. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. 240. So you subtract the 240 from the 939 to give 
you the number of officers who are Reserve officers now serving on 
active duty as commanders or lieutenant commanders, or approxi- 
mately 700 officers who are in the hump and who will be affected by 
these attrition rates, and who were previously affected. 

I might mention that in the last selection, if I remember my figures 
correctly, there was a 73-percent attrition from lieutenant commander 
to commander, total, including Reserves and Regulars, who compete 
with each other, and of that total, 51 percent were regulars. 

Your total attrition rate was 73 percent and 51 percent were Regu- 
lars; is that approximately correct ‘ 

Admiral Smirn. Correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. Before you go to the next question. Are there any 
Reserve captains on active duty ? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir; 15. 

Mr. Kitpay. Any temporary officers serving ¢ 

Admiral Smirn. No temporary officers in the grade of captain. 

Mr. Kirpay. There are only 15 Reserve officers in the grade of 
captain ? 

Admiral Smiru. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. And what is your total captain strength / 

Admiral Smiru. That is unrestricted line, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. I am speaking of the unrestricted line. 

Admiral Smirn. The total numbers are 2,020, sir; captains, unre- 
stricted line. 

Mr. Kitpay. So that it is clear that the officer grade limitation act, 
insofar as captains is concerned, is not involved in your present diffi- 
culties. Only 15 out of every 2,000 serving on active duty ? 

Admiral Smirx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, do you have a figure there on how many of this 
939 unrestricted line reservists will go out before they get their 20 
years of service / 

Admiral Smrrx. There is a rather complicated answer, Mr. Bates. 

There was proposed legislation last year for term retention for 
Reserve officers. We anticipate that Mr. Rivers will hold hearings on 
that again. 

What legislation eventuates I think will guide very largely our 
actions with regard to Reserve officers in the future. This legislation 
doesn’t affect them at the present, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. But the condition that is present 
anyway 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And there are a lot of these people concerned about not 
getting 18 years in and, therefore, not be eligible for the 20. I wonder 
if you can put in the record some indication of how many of these 939 
will stay in until they have 18 and therefore be assured of 20 years of 
service? Just put it in the record. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Bates 








Admiral Smrru. I can talk to that a moment, sir, very briefly. Of 
course one of the provisions as we presently see it of the term retention 
is that of the 14-year point—there are many other provisions, of 
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course, but at the 14-year point the Navy would determine whether or 
not they would give officers at that stage a contract to go to 20, to 
insure them of a retirement point, or we might under the provision of 
this law make them Regular officers, or we might sever their connec- 
tion. 

Now, at the present time we have no plan for the separation of Re- 
serve officers. We are simply waiting. I did make a statement to Mr. 
Brooks that we had no present plan, and I would not, unless something 
else happened, during the fiscal year 1959, release or revert the Reserve 
officers, and the temporary officers. 

Mr. Bares. That is pending consideration of the bill ? 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, in the event that that bill does not pass or no ac- 
tion is taken on the subject, do you have any figures as to what would 
happen ¢ 

Ramiral Smiru. I have not made up a final plan on that, sir; no, 
sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Bates, the attrition rate is going to be mighty 
high. 

Mr. Bares. I know it is going to be high. That is the reason I was 
looking for the future. 

Mr. Bianprorp. One of the features of the bill which I think should 
be mentioned here, which was one of the features that was testified 
to last year—I don’t think we can overlook the opportunity for the Re- 
serve oflicer contained in this proposed legislation. As 1 understand 
the Navy’s position, instead of sending all of their Reserve command- 
ers and lieutenant commanders home automatically, which would at 
least reduce to some extent the immediate attrition rate, what they 
want to do is to give these people an opportunity to compete with the 
Regulars for these vacancies that will be created under the proposed 
legislation. 

In other words, a portion of these officers when they come up for se- 
lection—the lieutenant commanders and commanders, will undoubted- 
ly be selected. That proportion will be higher under this proposed 
legislation than it would be without the proposed legislation. Is that 
a correct statement, Admiral ? 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Are you going to have direct competition ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. Oh, there has always been direct competition when 
you have the unrestricted Regulars competing with the Reserves. It 
is strict competition. That is not true of the Inactive Reserve or the 
Reserves not on active duty. He competes only with his Reserve mates. 

But when he is on active duty he competes with the Regular. And 
I just repeat the last attrition rate was a total attrition rate of 73 
percent and 51 percent of the Regulars failed of selection. 

Mr. Bares. Well, there is a difference between competing, being 
in the field, and having an opportunity to win. That is what I am 
talking about. Because as you look—as the selection board sits down, 
the factors that they consider automatically exclude many a Reserve 
officer from being selected. Y 

Mr. BLanprorb. Well, the precept doesn’t preclude them. 

Mr. Bates. No. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. I don’t think there is any question about the fact 
that the Reserve officer has two strikes on him when he goes in competi- 
tion with Regulars. 

Mr. Bares. I understand. The concept—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are competing with a professional against a 
semiprofessional. 

Mr. Bares. The professional has all the schools that he attended 
which has heavy weight in the selection of these officers. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. A reservist hasn’t had the opportunity. I think there 
is something there that you ought to take into consideration. 

Mr. Kizpay. Let us go on. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think the next set of questions are most sig- 
nificant, and that is how many vacancies can be anticipated in the 
grade of captain over the next 5 years without legislation. Com- 
manders and lieutenant commanders. This question is 5, 6, and 7. 

Now, you have coming up in fiscal 1960, 643 commanders in the zone 
and 10 vacancies. I don’t know whether you would borrow from next 
year’s vacancies from that in order to equalize that so you don’t have 
a wholesale house cleaning on that, but I assume that is what you would 
have to do. 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct. We would have to make some ad- 
justment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think these figures are most significant. When 
you take the next fiscal 5 years and total 3,157 commanders in the 
zone—and, as I understand it, this zone of years of service will move 
forward. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In other words, without legislation you would be 
pushing this up close to the 18-year point, or at least the 17-year 
point for promotion from lieutenant commander to commander. 

Commander Hix. With legislation it will go to that point, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Without legislation. This is without legislation. 

Commander Hinz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It would still goto 17 years. 

Admiral Sarirn. Still go. 

Commander Hint. Beyond that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You can make your comparison very quickly. You 
have 3,157 commanders in the zone, and 837 possible vacancies. And 
all you have to do is to take 630 once and you will see that you have 
approximately 25 percent chance of being promoted without legisla- 
tion. That is where that figure comes from. 

Now, your lieutenant commanders. You will have approximately 
4,000 in the zone, actually 3,900, and they can anticipate 1,478 com- 
mander vacancies. 

Now, the reason for that, of course, is very simple. You will notice 
that this is a backup proposition. When you fail a commander of 
selection to captain in his 19th year, and he has already been selected 
to the grade of commander—and to go back to the point I made with 
Mr. Brewster and Mr. Stratton, that these people are guaranteed 26 
years of service—you can see how a passed over commander joins the 
year group. ‘The second pass over he still has about 5 or 6 years to go. 
Then he is passed over the third time theoretically, the fourth time, 
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the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh. Each time you do this you have 
that cumulative effect of retarding promotions back of that year group. 

Thus your opportunity is 1,400 over 3,900. You can see where you 
get your very heavy attrition rate which is facing these people in the 
years ahead, without some legislative action. 

Mr. Kitpay. You mean in the 4 years ahead; do you not? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, actually, it is fiscal 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 
and 1964. 

Mr. Kiutpay. Five years? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, the next 5-year period. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, is this a correct statement. This total number 
of officers is going to be relieved from the service no matter what. If 
there is no legislation, the total number would be attrited. There will 
be attrition of this number; isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Smrrn. Of the total number, each one of them will reach 
a retirement point. 

Mr. Kipay. That is right. 

Admiral Smrrn. Presently 26 and 30 years. 

Mr. Kixpay. I used the figure in my opening statement of roughly 
5,000 officers. That many must be attineed. 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. If legislation such as you propose is passed it will give 
the Department of the Navy an opportunity to be selective in those 
who are attrited rather than the attrition anand in the groups whe 
reach the various retirement points ; is that correct 

Admiral Smirx. Reach the various selection points, I think. 

Mr. Kitpay. Reach the various selection points ¢ 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Because if he fails of selection he is retired. 

So your attrition will be relatively the same, but in one instance it 
will be selective and in the other it will not? 

Admiral Smrrn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. In that same connection, Mr. Chairman, does that 
mean, then, that there will be no difference in the total ofiicer 
strength ? 

Admiral Smrrn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Regardless of whether or not this legislation is passed ? 

Admiral Smrru. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, does that mean further that there will be some 
deviation from the normal pattern of the rank which a man serving 
m a particular billet would hold? 

Admiral Smrrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, would it mean that you would have 
some lieutenant commanders serving in billets which in the normal 
conditions would be held by lieutenants ? 

Admiral Smiru. No, sir. In the three senior grades we have been 
discussing, sir, we would maintain approximately the same proportion 
of billets, and unless there is some fluctuation in the size of the Navy 
they would remain the same. 

that a commander would continue—regardless of his seniority— 
to hold a commander’s billet. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—of course I was going to get to that directly. But 
I was trying to see whether actually you are going to have a greater 
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‘number of captains under this procedure? You are not going to have 
-any increase in the number of captains? 

Admiral Satu. No increase in the number of c: aptains. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You can’t because of the limitation in the Officer 
Grade Limitation Act. 

Mr. Kipay, You cannot increase because of the appropriation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Hardy, may I mention one thing’ There was 
one alternative that was not discussed here this morning, which the 
Navy rejected completely, which goes right to the point you raised, 
and that was the question that came up last year as to the feasibility 
‘of letting the Navy temporarily exceed the limits of the Officer Grade 
Limitation Act in order to continue to promote individuals even 
though the Navy did not need a higher distribution in the higher 

grades. In other words, we discussed ‘the feasibility, if you remember, 
last year of saying that we could have for the next 15 years X number 
of captains over and above the Officer Grade Limitation Act to keep 
down this attrition, and the same thing with commanders. 

The Navy has rejected that on the ground that they do not want 
to ask Congress, if I recall correctly your testimony last year—the 
grounds you did not want to ask Congress for billets that you could 
not justify. 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That being the case, is there at the present time a higher 
than normal masa of commanders and lieutenant commanders ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No. There are more lieutenant commanders than 
there are nditsdngaidtinn S. 

Mr. Kitpay. He says higher than normal. 

Mr. Harpy. I am saying higher than normal. 

Admiral Smirn. With the Officer Grade Limitation Act, we have 
a little flexibility in borrowing numbers from three senior grades. 
At the present time there are less than the number of captains the 
Officer Grade Limitation Act would permit us. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. But aren’t there more lieutenant 
commanders and commanders ? 

Admiral Smiru. There are more commanders and essentially the 
same as the Officer Grade Limitation Act number of lieutenant com- 
manders. 

Mr. Harpy. So, then, the effect—if you are borrowing. only from 
the upper grade, the effect is that you have commanders serving in 
billets that would normally be filled by captain ? 

Admiral Smirn. No, sir. We feel that the 2,020 presently pre- 
scribed billets for captains are those essential to our needs. 

We discussed it in the Speaker’s letter, Mr. Chairman. I think it 
might be well to state it here. There are so many evils to inflation of 
the grade of captain itself, to promote officers whom we do not need 
for captains’ jobs, that you derogate the rank itself. Also, you create 
a stagnation of opportunity for people. You simply promote for pro- 
motion’s sake. We don’t want that, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. But what I am trying to understand 
is what the current situation is. I am not suggesting a change in the 
policy or the philosophy. But I understood you to say that there 
were a greater than normal number of commanders. And I thought 
I understood you to say that you had brorowed some numbers from 
the captains in order to make that possible. 
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Admiral Smrrn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That being the case, my question was so you actually 
have commanders filling billets that would normally be occupied by 
captains. That was the question. If you are borrowing some num- 
bers from there, then I would take it you don’t need the number of 
captains’ billets that you are authorized. 

Admiral Smirn. We don’t presently require them, sir; that is cor- 
rect, in the captain’s billets. We presently use 2,020, which meet our 
needs adequately. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all. 

Mr. Bates. Admiral—— 

Mr. Kivpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, overall in the three grades are you up to your 
limits, including the borrowing from the captain to commander? 

Admiral Smiru. We are essentially at the totals permitted under 
the Office Grade Limitation Act. 

Mr. Kizpay. Is your appropriation approximately the same as 
the Officer Grade Limitation Act, 

Admiral Sairu. It is essentially that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You are at just io the appropriation and the Of- 
ficer Grade Limitation Act ? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Just one other question on this numbers in grade. If 
you have in total the normally required numbers of commanders and 
lieutenant commanders on active duty, then the problem is that 
there is a higher than normal average in number of years in grade? 

Admiral Sairu. It is constantly retarding, as we described, since 
World War II. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. But normally the hump, itself, as you 
get the impression now, is a concentration of a greater number of 
years in grade as commander and lieutenant commander than would 
pase be effected if you were going to carry out the principle of 

IPA? 

Admiral Smrrn. The numbers in the hump year groups do not re- 
uire us to have more lieutenant commanders or commanders than the 
flicer Grade Limitation Act permits us. They are simply concen- 

trated into fewer groups, instead of being spread across the normal 
number. 

Mr. Harpy. Which in turn means, then, that you have a higher than 
normal average number of years in grade ? 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Because they were all commissioned in those grades at 
one time. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. At the termination of World War II. 

Mr. Harpy. So if they were spread out over a longer number of 
years, the average years in grade would be reduced ? 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Hardy, the next question I was going to dis- 
cuss with the committee goes right into that very subject. That was 
one of the questions that the Navy discussed this morning, and I 
think bears considerable repetition, because I think they have an 
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answer to it, but I think it must be made perfectly obvious. That is 
at what point in total service are they promoting people to the next 
higher grade. That is really what you are getting at. 
ow, the year group 40 and 41—if you will turn to page 6 of your 

questions and answers, you will find what the promotion point is. 

Mr. Kitpay. We are going to have to adjourn before 12 o’clock. 
I doubt if you can finish this discussion. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Probably it would be better, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I couldn’t explain it in that period of time. 

Mr. Kipay. So we will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
Tuesday, February 17, 1959, at 10.a.m.) 


House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED Services SuscomMitrer No. 1, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1959. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., the Honorable Paul J. Kilday, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kizpay. The committee will be in order. We will continue 
hearings this morning on H.R. 4413, a bill to provide improved op- 

rtunity for promotion for certain officers in the naval service and 

or other purposes. 

When we adjourned on yesterday, Mr. Blandford was developing 
some facts which were listed by a series of questions submitted to 
the Department of Navy. We will continue along that line. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr, Chairman, the next point to be discussed will 
be found on page 6 of the questions and answers. 

The question asked was: What is the anticipated promotion pat- 
tern under the proposed legislation for the next 5 years for promo- 
tion from captain to admiral, from commander to captain, and from 
heutenant commander to commander. 

The answer says that an averago of 25 promotions per year in the 
unrestricted line can be anticipated in the next 5 years for flag offi- 
cers. The law permits selection for flag rank from all captains eli- 
gible, those with minimum of 3 years in grade as captain, regardless: 
of the location of the legal zone. 

However, as has been the practice for the past 10 years, the bulk 
of the admiral selections will come from officers having between 28: 
and 29 years of total commissioned service and 10 years of service in 
the grade of captain. 

For the grade of commander to captain, which is important for our 
discussion here, and lieutenant commander to commander, the follow- 
ing table is inserted. 

Now, this is significant to indicate the method by which the years 
of service will increase over the next 5 years. The year group 1940 
and 1941 being promoted in their 18th or 19th year, and they have 
served 8 or 9 years as commanders—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Excuse me. At this point the reporter will include 
the table that we have here. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. Let me give you a copy of this, 
Sam. 

Mr. Kitpay. You can elaborate on it. 

(The table referred to is.as follows :) 








Promoted in Years in next 
To— Year group their — year of lower grade 
total service 

CN ca Soicncnkeccdnéhdccunadedaaneurnn a honee 40 and 41._....-- 18th to 19th____- 8to® 
RES Re a CR SRE es oe Bs} nice ncdine 9 
Barmah citeschch a sa sdsletaies ends eraia stds esteem wut dead tinobanniwnes SS inh amin wdee 7 
) aie TOR Se LEP SR ASOT 8 Oe ah Et i icicccrowdaa te , ve Rae ae 8 
Ee CRs ee «a eet ES eee 2 tate aks 7 
a a a Sa 2S PE _, TAP Soe 15th to 16th____- 5 
SS Te ee ee ee ee eg) ee 15th to 16th -__- 5 
TN inten canna Semneiiediinbn achiens Ghani Rh adinmegequuiind SRE tick mnonny 5 
MPO Sh li dldtks ahd wens ddd bdaLebbaédde RESTS ey Bi wned dub dulink 5 
RE a Se. eae ee a eee ae I ies 5 














Mr. Bianprorp. Now this will increase for year group 1942, the 
first part of the year group 1942, to the 19th year, and year group 
1942, the second portion of it, in the 20th year, in the fourth next 
fiscal year, following—is that correct, Captain Williams, the fourth 
fiscal year next following ? 

Captain WiLLiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. They will hit the 2ist year for selection from 
commander to captain. 

Now, you will remember that the Officer Personne) Act contem- 
plates promotion to the grade of captain in the 25th year. 

What I am indicating is that you are going to continue to have pro- 
motion to the grade of captain in advance of the anticipated OPA 
pattern, of 25 years. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think that the table contained in these answers show- 
ing what was contemplated by the Officer Personnel Act should be 
included at this point. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. Would you put that in the record at 
that point, Sam ? 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Question 11. What are the Officer Personnel Act normal promotion points? 
Answer. OPA norms (sec. 5768, 10 U.S.C.). 








B. Total 
Years in next service 
To— lower grade | completed 
(cumulative 

from (A)) 
p EE ERT Te LTR nL a err eT OTe ee SL 5 29-30 
ST Catto O06 Wat n uci coin canewannebacmmabeiiieste seciiurnadademnce z 25 
Ce... dsb. oS. ee cia ti ek 6 18 











Mr. Buanprorp. Now this will hit the 21st year in the 4th and 5th 
fiscal years. 

You are still short of the OPA pattern. Now yesterday it was ex- 
plained why this was necessary. If you attempt to go to the OPA 
pattern of 25 years, you would immediately create a roadblock for 
those people behind this group and some of them—I think it is the 
year group 1945—would never get an opportunity to even be con- 
sidered for admiral; is that correct ? 
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Admiral Smrrx. That is correct. 

Commander Hit. That is right. 

Mr. Brianprorp. So when we look at what you normally think as 
accelerated promotion, and granted that it has many drawbacks as 
far as the Officer Personnel Act is concerned, the Navy is in this situa- 
tion, that if they immediately go to the OPA pattern, they retard 
promotions behind that. 

So the penalty you pay for the previous accelerated promotion is 
that you must continue in a decelerated manner to have accelerated 
promotion for the forthcoming future. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think that sufficiently explains that for the record. 

May I ask the admiral this question. Do you expect to get to the 
OPA pattern, and if so, when ? 

Admiral Smiru. Through the life of this requested legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, we do not reach the 25th year of promotion. We reach the 
23d vear. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then it goes up on the average of 4 years ? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead with the next one. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now the grade of commander approaches the 17th 
year in the 3d, 4th, and 5th fiscal years, which is coming very close 
tothe OPA norm, which is 18 years. 

I think that is sufficient on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirpay. Go tothe next point. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I would like to insert the answer to question 12 at 
this point in the record. 

And that is what is the justification for the deviation from the 
normal promotion points contemplated by the Officer Personnel Act, 
which is a full explanation as to why it is necessary to continue—— 

Mr. Kipay. Without objection, the answer will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Question 12. What is the justification for the deviation from the normal 
promotion points contemplated by the Officer Personnel Act? 


Answer. The need to meet requirements since the enactment of the OPA in 
1947. In 1945, at the conclusion of World War II, the promotion point to captain 
was in the 15th year of service. The promotion point to commander was in the 
8th year of service, and the promotion point to lieutenant commander was in 
the 3d year of service. Since 1945, the promotion point to captain has retarded 
to the 19th year of service, the promotion point to commander has retarded to 
the 16th year of service, and the promotion point to lieutenant commander has 
retarded to the 12th year of service. But the normals for total commissioned 
service were not the only criteria for promotion established in the law. In 
addition to normal length of total commissioned service, a normal was estab- 
lished for length of service in grade. Further, the law contained a mandatory 
permanent distribution in each grade as well as an active duty distribution that 
is permissive (OGLA), providing sufficient numbers in the senior grades to 
meet requirements. Had the promotion point to captain been fixed at the con- 
clusion of 25 years of service, the total number of captains of the unrestricted 
line presently on board would have dropped to 500 as opposed to the 20,000 pres- 
ently on board which represent real requirements. But, since the permanent 
grade distribution for captains was mandatory and presently requires over 
1,400 Regulars in that grade, our promotion point to captain could not have been 
retarded beyond the conclusion of the 20th year of service. To meet the present 
on board requirements for 20,000 captains, the promotion point, until now, has 
been retarded to the expiration of the 18th year of serivce. These promotions 
have been made, until fiscal year 1958, with virtually no attrition. Had OPA 
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attrition been used, the promotion point to captain would have been accelerated 
by ut least, 2 years over the present point. Had norms of service in grade been 
the sole criteria, the selection point in fiscal year 1959 would have been in the 
17th year of service. 

Promotion to commander has been retarded from the 8th to the 16th year 
over the same period of time so that, at present, the average age of our lieutenant 
commanders at the promotion point is exactly equal to the average age envisioned 
by the OPA. This is due to the imbalance of the hump, whereby such a vast 
number of our lieutenant Commanders are concentrated among those commis- 
sioned in 1944 and 1945. Promotion from lieutenant to lieutenant commander was 
retarded to the 12th year of service so that the last man in the hump received 
a date of rank as lieutenant commander precisely on OPA norms. 

In summation, deviation from normal promotion points contemplated by the 
OPA has been the result of requirements and represents realistic utilization of 
the provisions of the OPA of 1947. Promotion in advance of OPA norms for some 
years to come was forecasted by both Navy witnesses and the distinguished 
members of the Armed Services Committee during the hearings in 1947. 

Mr. Srratrron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratron. Might I ask the admiral—perhaps this is an unfair 
question—whether the Navy feels that the Officer Personnel Act norm 
1s at this point, a desirable norm, or does it retard promotions unduly ? 
You have to wait until the 25th year, for example. 

Admiral Samir. It is my personal view, sir, that the retardation 
to the 25th year does not give us long enough time for the service of 
a captain. We don’t have the captain serve enough years to get the 
experience and the broadening duties by which we can make a proper 
selection of that captain to rear admiral. 

Mr. Srratron. You hope to remain under that norm ? 

Admiral Smirn. Absolutely. 

Mr. Srratron. In the future. 

Admiral Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Srratron. Thank you. 

Mr. Kittpay. Go ahead, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The next question of importance is found on the 
question 14, and that is the attrition rates for the last two promtion 
boards from lieutenant commander to commander and from com- 
mander to captain. The attrition rates from lieutenant commander 
to commander in fiscal 1958 was 40 percent, which includes all those 
in the zone; 14 percent was the attrition rate among the Regular 
officers. 

Notice the difference, however, in fiscal 1959, when the attrition 
rate jumped to 71 percent; 7 out of 10 people failed of selection. 

Mr. Kirpay. Did jump, and not will jump ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Did jump. This isa fait accompli. 

Mr. Kitpay. There will be no more selection boards ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No more selection boards in fiscal 1959. Your 
board will convene probably in fiscal 1959, but wouldn’t report until 
fiscal 1960 ¢ 

Admiral Smrrn. It will begin in the beginning of fiscal 1960, Mr. 
Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thus you have already had a very substantial 
number of commanders, 50 percent of the, Regulars in the zone, and 
a total of 71 percent of all people in the zone, including Reserves and 
temporaries, who have already once failed of selection. 
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Promotion to captain you ean see was 53 percent. In other words, 
the promotion from commander to captain was 54 percent among all 
those in the zone and 53.47 percent for the Regulars being promoted 
from commander to captain. 

That was an increase from fiscal 1958. Even if the proposed legis- 
lation becomes law, that attrition rate from commander to captain 
will continue at about 50 percent, in spite of anything that this bill 
does. 

Admiral Ssnru. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. That 5,433: That is the combined list for Reserves 
and—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes,sir. Very few Reserves, you see—well, I won’t 
say that. There are a number of Reserve commanders. 

Commander Hitt. 19. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Who were selected ¢ 

Commander Hitt. No; who were in the zone. 

Mr. Bares. 19 in the zone, and of that, how many would be selected ? 

Commander Hirt. One was selected, sir, to captain. 

Mr. Bates. You can’t have it much lower than that. 

Mr. Hépert. Zero. 

Mr. Kirpay. Go ahead, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The next question is questions 18 and 19: How 
many Officers serving in the grade of captain will be forcibly retired 
prior to the completion of 30 years of service over the next 5 years. 
And the same information for commanders. That is assuming that 
this bill becomes law. 

There will be 664 captains released in the next 5 years and 805 
commanders released short of their years of service under the law. 

Now, how many vacancies will this create? 664 vacaneies in the 
grade of captain and 1,469 vacancies in the grade of commander, 
since the captain vacancies also carry down to the commander grade. 

And the significant question, on question 21: How will this affect 
the attrition rate for promotion from commander to captain and from 
lieutenant commander to commander? And this is most significant. 
Without legislation, selection to captain—the attrition rate would 
be 74 percent; with legislation, 54 pereent. Without legislation, selec- 
tion to commander would be 85 percent and with legislation, would 
be 45 percent. 

Mr. Kizpay. You mean attrition would be 85 percent ? 

Mr. Brianprorp. Yes, sir; attrition. And selection would be 15 
and 26 percent. 

With the legislation, the attrition will be 54 percent to captain and 
45 percent to commander. Now the next question, of course, is how 
many lieutenant commanders and commanders will be forcibly retired 
over the next 5 years if the proposed legislation is not enacted. And 
starting with fiscal 1964, in year group 1944, it would be 811 total 
over the next 5 years. A total of 2,945 over the next 10 years. Those 
figures only become important from a dollar viewpoint in considering 
the cost of the seme legislation, because those people will be draw- 


ing retired pay as a result of failure to be promoted to the next higher 
de. 
I think that is a sufficient résumé of the figures involved in these 
questions and answers, Mr. Chairman, unless there are other figures 
tliat you would like developed at this time. 
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uae Do you have a net cost, including the retirement, on 
this bull? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Bates, we have a net cost, which actually is 
a net savings, but it is a very complicated explanation, and I think 
when we complete with General Weller that we will have a full 
presentation on the cost factor. 

Mr. Krupay. I think we had better hold the cost factor until that 
time. 

. Do you have anything further, Mr. Blandford, with Admiral 
Smith? 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, just one general question. Admiral, this 
proposed legislation is not intended to apply to physicians and den- 
tists, is that correct? 

Admiral Smrru. No, there is no need for its application to the 
healing arts group simply because there is no hump in their areas. 

Mr. Branprorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest, if I may, that General Weller present 
the Marine Corps situation. 

Mr. Kixpay. Before we go to General Weller, are there any ques- 
tions of Admiral Smith by any members of the committee? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kiutpay. If not, we will now hear from General Weller. 

Mr. Bates. I just wanted to ask one question. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, are we accepting all requests for retirement 
at 20 years of service that are being presented to the Department? 

Admiral Samrrn. Essentially all, sir. There are a few of the cap- 
tains who have requested—a very few—retirement at 20 years, which 
we have not granted, simply because they do not fill a stated, that is 
any one of the stated reasons why a captain may retire at 20 years 
voluntarily. He is only retired at that point if his failure of retire- 
ment, or his request would work a hardship on him. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, we are going to have the situation where 
we are going to retire forcibly people who want to remain in the 
service. I just wondered why you want to retain someone in the 
service when they want to get out. 

Admiral Smirn. The answer is essentially that they will be re- 
tired at their request. There will be a very few—I wouldn’t be fair 
if I didn’t say that there would be a very few officers of special com- 
ng ey who have no hardship reasons for als that we require 
or the good of the service, for another 5 years of service past the 
20. There won’t be many. 

Mr. Kiipay. General Weller. 

General Wetter. Mr. Chairman, I request permission to table my 
statement and to give presentation to the committee from that 
statement. 

Mr. Kitpay. Without objection, the general’s statement will be 
included in the record at this point. You propose to summarize it, 
is that correct? 

General Wetter. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kinpay. Go right ahead in your own way. 
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(The prepared statement of General Weller follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mas. Gen. DonaLp M. WELLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF Starr, G-1. 
U.S. MARINE Corps 


Mr. Chairman, and other distinguished members of the committee, yesterday 
the Secretary of the Navy and Admiral Smith covered the highlights of the 
Marine Corps officer hump problem. This presentation will consist of the follow- 
ing: 

First, it will cover the Marine Corps hump problem. 

Second, the principles to be observed in solving the problem of the officer 
hump. 

Third, an outline of the possible courses of action under current legislation ; 
i.e., the Officer Personnel Act. 

Fourth, the possible solution to the officer hump under the legislation before 
this committee. 

And, finally, the Marine Corps plans for dealing with the officer hump in the 
event that the legislation before this committee is enacted. 

What is the Marine Corps officer hump problem? It is simply this: 

Under current legislation, the Officer Personnel Act, only 435 vacancies for 
about 1,940 majors will occur over the next 5-year period. 

Why is this true? 

This can best be shown by reference to this slide—you will note that it 
shows the distribution of unrestricted permanent Regular officers. The vertical! 
stacks indicate the number of officers composing each year group—by referring 
to the numbers along the left slide. The same colors are used in the slide as 
used by Admiral Smith—green for colonels, red for lieutenant colonels, blue 
for majors, with black and orange for captains and lieutenants. The numbers 
along the base indicate the years of service, while the arrows at the bottom 
indicate the promotion points visualized under present law. 

The Marine Corps hump is clearly evident. It is composed of those lieutenant 
colonels and majors commissioned during World War II, in years 1942, 1943, 
1944, 1945, and 1946, totaling about 3,069 officers. The 1,940 majors remaining 
in the hump who should be considered for promotion during the next 5 years 
are indicated here in year group 1948, 1944, 1945, and 1946. 

Now, why are the vacancies during the next 5 years limited to 435? 

Simply because the current law creates vacancies by forced retirement after 
two failures of selection at the 30-year point for colonels, and at the 26-year 
point for lieutenant colonels. Except for voluntary retirement and normal 
attrition, this is the only Way vacancies can occur. 

Thus, the forced vacancies created under the law are limited to these very 
small numbers of colonels who reach the 30-year retirement point in the next 
5 years, totaling about 70; together with a very few passed-over lieutenant 
colonels, some 17, who will reach the 26-year retirement point in the next 5 
years. Thus, from forced retirement, only 87 vacancies will occur in the next 5 
years. To this must be added normal attrition from deaths, physical or volun- 
tary retirements. Our estimates are that 348 vacancies will occur from these 
causes. Thus, we conclude that 435 vacancies will occur over the next 5 years 

In summary then, the Marine Corps hump problem is how to fit 1,940 majors 
into 435 lieutenant colonel vacancies in the next 5 years. In late 1960, promo- 
tions to colonel cannot be accomplished without excessive attrition or unaccept- 
able stagnation. 

I will not dwell on how the hump problem developed. Admiral Smith has 
already covered the factors that built the hump; i.e., the expansion of the 
Marine Corps after World War II with the requirement for bringing in addi- 
tional officers, and the World War II Reserve officers were the only source for 
this expansion. This situation was intensified by the Korean war, when it 
would have made little sense to pass over the retired Regular officers while at 
the same time Reserves were being involuntarily ordered to active duty. 

I should emphasize that after Korea, officers were required to undergo 
selection and about 27 percent attrition was levied against this group now com- 
posing the hump. In any case, whether justified or not, the hump is with us 
and it must be solved. 

What should be the underlying principles in seeking a solution to this hump 
problem ? 
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There is only one answer to this question—any solution to the hump problem 
must fully meet the needs, the requirements, of the Marine Corps for physically 
and mentally vigorous leadership at all levels of command. This means ade- 
quate quantity and quality—the appropriate number of officers with the required 
intelligence and training, together with the stamina required to direct operations 
of the future, with their imposed physical demands. 

The needs of the Marine Corps, however, cannot be met without a real concern 
for the needs of the individuals—equality and fair play, an adequate career, 
proper incentives. This is true because without an adequate career opportunity 
we cannot expect to obtain the quality we need. Inequities in treatment destroy 
morale, the very backbone of the corps. Lack of incentives destroys individual 
vigor. Their net effect, if adverse, could lead to an inability to meet the 
needs of the service. 

The underlying principles which must be applied to any solution of the 
hump are: 

(a) The needs of the Marine Corps with regard to quantity, quality, and 
stamina of the Officers Corps. 

(b) The needs of the individual officers with regard to equity of treatment and 
an adequate career with appropriate incentives. 

Let us apply these principles to possible solutions for the hump problem under 
the current law—the Officer Personnel Act—using this slide. Here we see the 
regular officer structure in a different form: The 1,940 majors in blue, the twice 
passed-ever majors amounting to 173 moved toward the mandatory 20-year 
retirement point; the lieutenant colonels in red, with 102 twice passed-over lieu- 
tenant colonels moving toward the mandatory retirement point; the colonels in 
green marching toward the selection point for brigadier general; and finally, the 
green and white figures, the passed-over colonels moving toward the 30-year 
retirement group. 

A solution to the hump problem under current law would be simply to select 
and promote only 435 of these 1,940 majors and pass over the remainder. This 
would amount to the elimination of three out of four in the group. They would 
be passed over and retired on 20 years. Does this solution stand the test of our 
principles, the needs of the Marine Corps? It is true that the officers so selected 
would satisfy the requirements with regard to quality and stamina, but unfor- 
tunately, too many highly competent officers would be eliminated by this unduly 
heavy attrition. It must be remembered that these officers were selected for 
permanent commissions on the basis of their service in World War II and the 
validity of their selection was confirmed on the battlefields of Korea. The 
Marine Corps cannot afford to lose 75 percent of these highly qualified officers. 

Furthermore, the loss of 75 percent of these officers would create a void which 
would have to be filled by accelerating the promotion of officers junior to the 
hump, thus preventing the progressive development of our junior officers. In 
short, while solving the hump problem, we would be simply creating another. 

Insofar as the needs of the Marine Corps, we must reject this possible solution. 
How about the equity of this solution, the fairness to the individual officer? It 
is obvious that the whole cost of the hump would be borne by the majors, while 
the lieutenant colonels and colonels who participated in the reduced attrition 
resulting from the Korean war would escape. It is manifestly unfair to assess 
all of the cost against the majors. 

Thus, this possible solution neither meets the needs of the Marine Corps nor 
those of the individual, and we must reject it. 

There is another possible solution under the present law: We can reduce the 
attrition to about 30 percent and promote those majors selected as vacancies 
occur. In effect, this would provide promotion for about 7 out of 10 majors. 
This would insure retention of adequate numbers of these experienced officers, 
but the final effect would result in serious stagnation. To illustrate this stag- 
nation: The majors in year group 46 who are 34 years old today, would be 44 
years old before being eligible for lieutenant colonel; they would be 51 before 
being eligible for colonel, and would never be eligible for selection to brigadier 
general. 

Furthermore, this stagnation would continue down through the officers junior 
to the hump. Obviously, this possibility neither meets the needs of the Marine 
Corps nor those of the individual officers. We must reject it, too. 

We, therefore, conclude that under present law there is no feasible course of 
action which will satisfy the needs of the Marine Corps or those of the officers. 

If we are to avoid excessive attrition or stagnation, the only alternative re- 
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maining to be considered as a solution to the hump problem is to increase the 
number of vacancies. The required additional vacancies can only be created by 
requiring certain officers to retire, before the points specified in Officer Personnel 
Act. In other words, a change in the law is required. This alternative would 
require the removal of the mandatory retirement point of 30 years for twice 
passed-over colonels and the 26-year point for twice passed-over lieutenant 
colonels. 

In order to test this alternative, let us assume that: 

1. The mandatory retirement point of colonels is advanced from 30 to 26 
years. 

2. The mandatory retirement point for lieutenant colonels is advanced 
from 26 years to 20 years. 

With the additional vacancies thus created, it will be possible to reduce the 
attrition on the 1,940 majors in the hump to about 30 percent, with a corres- 
ponding attrition of lieutenant colonels of about 40 percent. 

Let us apply our principles to this possible solution. It meets the needs of 
the service by retaining a sufficient number of the best qualified officers of the 
hump. It avoids deleterious effects on the ofticer structure junior to the hump 
through acceleration on one hand and stagnation on the other. In short, it 
meets the needs of the Marine Corps. But how about the needs of the individ- 
uals—the requirements for equity and fairness; this solution spreads the price 
of the hump among those officers in and senior to the hump, among the majors 
and lieutenant colonels, and colonels. Thus, no particular segment of the officer 
corps is singled out to bear the brunt of the hump, and this solution is reasonably 
suitable. 

The Marine Corps proposed to utilize this legislation by : 

1. Placing in a continuation zone those colonels who have 26 or more 
years of commissioned service, provided they have at least twice failed of 
selection to brigadier general. 

2. To meet the needs of the service for officers of particular qualifications 
and, in some cases, the necessary seniority, provide for the continuation of 
up to 20 percent of these colonels to the 30-year retirement point. These 
officers would, of course, continue to be eligible for selection to general 
officer. Those coloneis not recommended for continuation would be invol- 
untarily retired on June 30 of the fiscal year in which the report of the 
board was approved. 

3. Moving the retriement point of lieutenant colonels from 26 years to 
20 years, or the point at which they have twice failed of selection for colonel, 
whichever js later. 

4. With the vacancies thus created, the lieutenant colonels within the 
hump will have approximately a 60-percent opportunity for selection to 
colonel, and the majors approximately a 70-percent opportunity for pro. 
motion to lieutenant colonel. 

5. Finally, there is a provision in the proposed law which would only 
apply to the Marine Corps. 

If we examine these majors in the hump we see that these officers are almost 
identical in age and experience. You will recall that the OPA requires the 
establishment or promotion zones annually. If normal promotion zones were 
established, it would require 8 years to move through this group, as shown on 
this slide. Thus, the last major in the hump, who is only 3 years junior to the 
senior major in the hump, would be promoted 5 to 8 years later. It would be 
to the best interest of the corps if the best qualified of this group had an earlier 
opportunity to move forward and to serve for a longer period of time in the 
higher grades, but not at the expense of their contemporaries. 

To accomplish this, we have proposed the use of a so-called zone of con- 
sideration. Rather than attempt to define this zone of consideration, I believe 
it will be clearer if I illustrate its application. Since the object of this zone of 
consideration is to bring the best qualified officers forward earlier, in effect, to 
realize these officers, the zone of consideration should extend further than the 
promotion zone. At the same time, officers not selected from the zone of con- 
sideration should not be considered as being passed over. Specifically, we visu- 
alize its application as shown on this slide. 

In fiscal year 1960 we would place the majors in year groups 43 and 44 in the 
zone of consideration, and select about 200 from this group. Those not selected 
from the zone of consideration would not be considered as having failed of selec- 
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tion. In fiseal year 1961 we would place the same year groups, now in their 
17th and 18th years of service, in a zone of consideration for the second time. 
In fiscal year 1962, year group 43, now in their 19th year, would be placed in the 
promotion zone, while year groups 44 and 45 would be placed in a zone of 
consideration. This process would be continued 5 years, at which time year 
group 46, at the end of the hump, would be placed in a promotion zone in their 
19th year. Thereafter, the zone of consideration would no longer be utilized. 

The advantages of this proposal are as follows: 

1. Maintains about 70 percent promotion opportunity to lieutenant colonel. 

2. Permits the promotion of the most outstanding majors in their 17th year 
of service without building up a large inventory of passed-over officers. 

38. Defers the need for large numbers of yacancies in any one fiscal year. 

4. Permits the second failure of selection to take place in the same year 
involuntary retirement is required. 

5. Ultimately affects the grade of colonel as follows: 

(a) Permits some officers to enter the grade in their 22d year of service. 

(b) Partially offsets the rapid turnover in the grade of colonel between 
1972-74 by spreading the involuntary retirements over 5 years instead of 3. 

General Wetrer. Mr. Chairman and other distinguished members 
of the committee, the Marine Corps appreciates this opportunity to 
lay before you the officer hump problem. 

Admiral Smith has outlined the highlights of this problem, so I 
will not dwell on it in too much detail. 

However, I should develop the hump problem in more detail. I 
should cover the possible courses of action that we can take under the 
current. law, the Officer Personel Act, the possible solution as we see it 
under the legislation before this committee, and finally the Marine 
Corps plans for utilizing this legislation in the event that it is enacted. 

Now, I would first like to discuss what the Marine Corps hump 
problem is. 

It is simply this, that under the current law, the Officer Personnel 
Act, we must fit 1,940 majors into 435 vacancies. 

Now, one might ask why is this true? I would like to first discuss 
the vacancies. 

As the committee knows, the only way vacancies are created are 
through either normal attrition which consists of deaths, physical 
disability, or voluntary retirement, and forced vacancies created under 
the Officer Personnel Act. deat ‘ 

Now, I would like to discuss why we are limited to 435 vacancies 
by em this slide. 

This slide, sir, is simply the officer structure as of July. It is the 
regular unrestricted officer category only. 

The colors used are identical with those that Admiral Smith used 
yesterday, namely, green for colonels, red for lieutenant colonels, and 
lue for es els 

The numbers on the side here indicate the quantity of officers in each 
of these stacks. Along the base we have the numbers of years of 
service, from 1 to 30. 

Now, I think it is clear to the committee that the hump lies in the 
lieutenant colonel and major area. There are 3,000-odd officers in 
this hump; 1,940 of them are majors. 

Now, turning to why we are limited to 435 vacancies over the next 
5 years. As you can see, these year groups of colonels are very small 
and are reflected in the very low procurement the Marine Corps had 
back in the early thirties. 
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There will be only 70 of these colonels forced to retire after comple- 
tion of 30 years’ service. 

There will be only 17 lieutenant colonels who will reach the 26th 
year retirement point in the next 5 years. So this 70 and‘ 17:gives us 
87 vacancies through forced attrition. 

We expect to get the difference between 87 and 425 through normal 
attrition, that is, deaths, disability, or voluntary retirements. 

So that, gentlemen, is the reason we have only 435 vacancies. 

Now, as I said before, there are 1,940 majors in the hump group, 
in year groups 43, 44, 45, and 46. 

So our problem, then, in summary, is how do we get these 1,940 
majors into 435 vacancies under the current law? I don’t want to 
dwell on how we got in this box. Admiral Smith covered the essential 
features of it yesterday. 

Simply stated, it is due to the fact that the Marine Corps expanded 
from a regular officer strength of 1,000 during World War II to 7,000. 
The only source of young officers to fill the regular officer structure 
were those officers commissioned in World War IT. 

Then, of course, the problem was heightened by the fact that we 
fought the Korean war, and it would have made very little sense to 
have at one and the same time retired regular officers while we were 
recalling involuntarily Reserve officers to active duty. 

Now, I should emphasize, however, that this group of officers 
selected for temporary commissions during the Korean war were, in 
fact, reselected and were forced to undergo the hazards of a statutory 
selection process, and 27-percent attrition was taken from this group. 

Mr. Kixpay. See if I understand. Before the war you had 1,000 
regulars? 

General Wetter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. The 7,000 figure is the regulars after World War II? 

General Wetter. Post-World War IT; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. So you increased your regular corps by 6,000. In what 
grades were they given their regular commissions? 

General Wetter. Essentially in the lieutenant and captain grade, 
with very limited numbers in the major grade, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. So that 

General We.tuer. I have the details of that. 

Mr. Kitpay. Were they commissioned, given a regular commission, 
in the grade in which they held their Reserve commission ? 

General Wetter. They were, of course, selected for integration, 
sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Yes. 

General Wetier. The regular process, and essentially what you say 
is true. 

Mr. Kitpay. There was no constructive credit or anything. else? 

General Wetter. No constructive credit. 

Mr. Kirpay. In order to distribute them among the commissioned 
grades ¢ 

General Wetter. No, sir; no constructive credit given, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Then, inasmuch as these were in grades of lieutenant 
and captain, is the hump you now have in majors composed—not com- 
posed, but are these included in that number ? 

General Wetier. They are in the hump, sir. 
Mr. Kiztpay. Then you were foredoomed to a hump / 
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General WELLER. We were indeed. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. At that point. 

Mr. Kipay. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Can you tell us what the average length of service, 
period of years, this group of majors you are talking about were?! 

General Weer. | can illustrate this better with a slide rule. 

Mr. Gavin, as you can see here, the numerals along the base indicate 
the years of service. So our hump lies from the 13 years of service, 
for year group 46, on up through the 17th-year of-service for the lieu- 
tenant colonels. So they are distributed in that 4-year period. 

Mr. Gavin. Thirteen to seventeen, average ¢ 

General WeuLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. General, [ wonder if you would clear up the impact 
of the Korean war upon this hump. 

General Wetier. Well the Marine Corps expanded about, as I 
recall, three times, from its strength when the Korean war began. 
Of course, as a result of this expansion there was a requirement for 
more officers, and not only more officers in the junior grades, but 
more in the senior grades. 

Therefore, promotion was the only way to get this expansion of 
the senior officers, to staff the battalions and the regiments and the 
air groups and squadrons. 

As a result, people were promoted earlier than they would have 
been had the Korean war not occurred. 

We made this selection during the war not on statutory selection 
processes, that is, the best-fitted requirement not being a requirement. 
But after the Korean war, these officers were reselected under a statu- 
tory process and about a 27-percent average attrition was taken out 
of that group. 

Simply stated, sir, the promotion was accelerated because of the 
expansion of the corps. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster. General, may I ask a question on that point ¢ 

In the Korean war, did you create any new majors or lieutenant 
colonels by moving Reserve officers into the Regulars and keeping 
them there, or was the great majority by promoting lieutenant colonels 
to colonels and captains to majors and on up the line and creating new 
second lieutenants ¢ 

General Weiier. It was a combination of both. I am not sure of 
the ratio. But there were many Reserves, of course, brought on active 
duty. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

General Weiter. That was a requirement we had to have to meet 
this expansion. 

Some of those Reserves were, in fact, integrated into the Regular 
corps during the Korean war, as I recall. I might be wrong. Russ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. There was an integration up to the grade of 
captain, 

General WELLER. So to answer your question 

Mr. Brewster. Only up to captain? 

(seneral WeLueR. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Integration. Under that integration act, that, is. 
There had been previous authority to integrate in a higher grade. 
The last integration authority limited the Navy and Marine Corps 
to integration up to the grade of captain or lieutenant in the Navy, 
just because of this reason. That is because they could see the hump 
coming—you might. say because this committee could see the hump 
coming, because the committee is the one that put the provision in 
the law that they couldn’t integrate above the grade of captain in 
The Marine Corps or lieutenant in the Navy, because we could antici- 
pate the hump just as the services could. 

Mr. Kripay. General Weller, you go ahead with your statement. 

General Wetter. Right, sir. 

What should be the principles in dealing with this hump? The 
Marine Corps feels that there is only one answer to this problem and 
that is the needs of the Marine Corps, that is the needs of the service 
for the quality and quantity that the exigencies of the service demand 
today. 

Our officers must have the requisite intelligence, physical ability— 
in short, they must be vigorous. 

But that is only one side of the coin. The other side of the coin 
must be the equity to the individual, about which this committee has 
talked yesterday. We thoroughly subscribe to the necessity of as 
much equity in this situation as it is possible to give. 

We recognize that if we do not give equity, we will destroy morale, 
and morale is what we build on. 

So we must recognize the needs of the service and the needs of the 
individual in this hump solution. 

Now I would next turn to applying these principles, the needs of the 
Marine Corps and the need of the individual, to the solutions possible 
under the current law, that is what we could do utilizing the present 
Officer Personnel Act and assess the validity of these possibilities. 

This next slide shows the officer structure in a little different form. 
The colors used are the same as the committee is familiar with. 

We have here the 1940 majors, with the passed-over majors on the 
flanks moving toward the mandatory 20-year retirement point. The 
lieutenant colonels in red, with the passed-over lieutenant colonels 
moving toward the mandatory 26-year retirement point. 

The green colonels, moving toward the selection point for a brigadier 
general. , 

The green and white: Those colonels who have failed of selection to 
brigadier general and are moving toward the mandatory retirement 
point of 30 years. 

Now under the current law, that is, under the present law, with 1,940 
majors to be moved into 435 vacancies, we could simply select one out 
of four of this group and move them forward. This would amount to 
an attrition of about 75 percent. 

Now, would this solution satisfy the needs of the Marine Corps? 
There is no doubt we would get very high quality in a selective process 
such as that. But the fact is we can’t afford to lose three out of four 
of those officers, because we must remember tliat these officers were 
given their commissions after successful performance in World War 
II, and that performance was confirmed on the battlefields in Korea. 

So we feel that we can’t afford to lose three out of four of these 
officers. 
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Now, our problem wouldn’t end there, even if we did it this way. 
We would create a vacuum or a void among those officers junior to 
these majors, and that void above would inevitably result in an accel- 
eration of the officers behind the hump. 

In short, we would be creating ard problem for ourselves. 

Now from the needs of the individual, the equity, we feel that this 
solution is also one which we must reject, since we would ask the 
majors to carry the whole weight of the solution of this hump, whereas 
the lieutenant colonels and the colonels who have had somewhat 
reduced attrition would escape this hump cost entirely. 

So under the present law, we reject the 75 percent attrition factor 
because it does not meet the needs of the service nor those of the indi- 
viduals in the Service. 

Now there is another solution under the current law. This is to 
simply use these 435 vacancies which we have, use about a 30 percent 
attrition factor to promotion to lieutenant colonels, and promote as 
vacancies occur. This would permit us to retain 70 percent of these 
officers. It would be reasonably equitable. But it does not meet the 
needs of the Marine Corps because it would result in a very serious 
stagnation. 

Now to illustrate that stagnation: The officers in year group 46, at 
the tail end of this hump, are now 34 years of age. 

They would be 44 years of age before they were promoted to lieu- 
tenant ‘colonel. They would be 51 before they were promoted to 
colonel. And they would never have an opportunity to be selected 
for brigadier general. 

In other words, we would have a very serious over-age problem 
within the Marine Corps. We feel that this would not meet the needs 
of the Service. 

Now just this effect would also be translated to the officers junior to 
the hump. If we were to stagnate these officers [indicating], we 
would inevitably stagnate those behind it. 

As a result, then, we feel that this possible solution under the cur- 
rent law does not meet the needs of the Marine Corps nor the needs 
of the individuals within the Marine Corps, and we feel that this 
solution must be rejected also. 

Mr. Krrpay. Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Héperr. General, on what basis are your numbers presented, 
the officer strength? On the basis of what overall strength of the 
Marine Corps? 

General Wetter. This is our Regular officer unrestricted category, 
sir, 8,000-——— 

Mr. Hépert. On a 200,000 Marine Corps? 

General Wetier. Mr. Hebért, our Regular officer strength is es- 
tablished at 8,500. While we have 16,200 officers under current plan 
for fiscal year 1960, we are nevertheless limited to 8,500 officers in the 
Regular establishment. 

Mr. Héperr. So the reduction of the Marine Corps from 200,000 
to 175,000, contrary to the intent of Congress, does not affect your 
numerical strength of officers? 

General Wetter. Not the Regular officer strength, sir. It does 
affect the total strength. As I said, we are 8,500. We plan to have 
a total of 16,200 next year. The differential will be Reserves on ac- 
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tive duty, chiefly in the second lieutenant, first lieutenant, captain 
area. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I think what Mr. Hébert wants 
to know, General, is this. Any reduction in the strength of any of 
the services under the officer grade limitation act does bring about 
a reduction in the number of officers who may serve in the grade of 
major, lieutenant colonel, colonel, and general. 

General WELLER. Yes, sir, it affects the distribution. 

Mr. Buianprorp. So any reduction will bring about a lesser number 
of billets in the higher grades, which in turn, would reduce promo- 
tional opportunities. So the answer to Mr. Hébert’s question is “Yes,” 
a reduction does have an-effect upon vacancies. It does not have an 
effect upon the number of Regular officers who may serve on active 
duty. 

General Wetter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. But it does complicate the situation ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. It complicates the situation to this extent, that a 
reduction of 25,000 total personnel, with a concomitant reduction of 
approximately 2,500 officers, with a distribution of approximately 20 
or 30 percent of those in the grade of major and above, would bring 
about a reduction of vacancies of about 600 in the grade of major, 
lieutenant colonel, and colonel? That is a very fast calculation, but 
it is something in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Hésert. That is an important figure, isn’t it, 600? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am talking about billets. Now they have not 
used even now the authorization, as I understand it, for the total 
number of colonels that you are authorized ¢ 

General Wetter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Again you get into this question of whether it is 
better to promote, merely to promote individuals when you don’t have 
the need for that number of people serving in those senior grades. 
And both the Navy and Marine Corps have rejected that. 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead, General Weller. 

General Wetier. Our problem, then, sir, is vacancies. 

We must get authority for additional vacancies. Now under the 
Officer Personnel Act, we can create vacancies only by retirement at 
the 30-year point for colonels who are twice passed over and the 26- 
year point for lieutenant colonels. 

If we are to get additional vacancies, then, these mandatory points 
specified in the OPA for retirement must be lifted. 

Let us assume that we were to remove the mandatory 30-year re- 
tirement point for colonels back in the vicinity of where we select for 
brigadier general, or around 26 years, and that we remove the arbitrary 
point of 26 years for lieutenant colonel back to the 20-year. 

If we do this, if we have this authority which is contained in the 
legislation before the committee, we can then create those vacancies 
that we need to increase the promotional opportunity and to avoid 
the stagnation which I have outlined previously—or to avoid the 
stagnation. 

In short, we feel that under the provisions of this legislation we 
can get sufficient vacancies to poet us to promote these majors witli 
a 30-percent attrition—7 out of 10. And these lieutenant colonels with 
a 40-percent attrition, or 6 out of 10 to be promoted. 
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Now, how does this application of the authority in the legislation 
before the committee affect the Marine Corps? 

We feel-that. from the needs of the Marine Corps point of view, 
it will retain the most highly qualified of these officers and it will 
allow us to meet the requirements of manning our structure. 

How about the equity, the fairness of this solution? We are, 
in this solution, spreading the cost of the hump, not only among the 
majors and lieutenant colonels, but among the colonels. And for this 
reason, we feel that it is about as equitable a solution as we can come 
up with. 

We, therefore, conclude, sir, that under this legislation we can 
deal with this hump problem, we can meet the be of the Marine 
Corps, and we can be reasonably equitable in so doing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Blandford, 1 want you now to develop the points 
that we were considering previously. 

Mr. Buianprorp. First of all, General, I would like to make one 
thing clear for the record, because the question will undoubtedly 
arise, 

The proposed selection for commanders to captains with this legis- 
lation will be approximately 50 percent, whereas the proposed selection 
of lieutenant colonels to colonels will be approximately 60 percent. 

The proposed selection of lieutenant commanders to commanders 
will be approximately 60 percent in the Navy, whereas the proposed 
selection from major to lieutenant colonel in the Marine Corps will be 
approximately 70 percent. 

There is obviously, therefore, a difference in promotional oppor- 
tunities. 

Now, just because this point will be raised, I think you should re- 
emphasize the fact—and I think the subcommittee should under- 
stand, that 2 or 3 years ago we enacted a bill which became law which 
affirmed promotions in the Navy under the Temporary Promotior Act 
of 1941, on the theory that the selection process in the Navy had been 
adequate so that they did not have to reselect these individuals. 

The Marine Corps declined to be included in that bill because the 
Marine Corps wanted to reselect their individuals, and as General 
Weller has indicated, at that time 27 percent of the individuals serv- 
ing in the grade of major—was that right, General, or was it lieu- 
tenant colonel ¢ 

General Wetter. This was an average attrition levied on the whole 
reselection process. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, what I wanted to explain is that the reason 
there is the distinction between what the promotional opportunities 
will be for Navy officers graduating from the same classes, for ex- 
ample, between the Navy and Marine Corps, is due to the fact that 
the Marine Corps reselected their individuals, thus assessing an at- 
trition several years ago, whereas the Navy did not reselect their 
people and, therefore, they must assess a higher attrition rate in the 
future. 

I wanted to make that very clear, because there is an obvious dis- 
tinction. 

General Wetter. That is right. 
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. Mr. een Mr. Chairman, do you want me to go over these 
gures ? 

Mr. Kixpay. Yes, I waat to cover that phase of it as concerns the 
Marine Corps now. . 

General, you may resume your seat. 

General Wetter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, I will go over these figures and then 
General Weller will undoubtedly want to explain to the subcommit- 
tee a variation in the proposal here with regard to a readjustment 
of promotional opportunities for majors in the Marine Corps, which 
is a provision contained in this bill which dea]s only with the Marine 
Corps, and will require some explanation. 

The question was how many regular officers—this is Marine Corps 
now—are now in the hump years, by year group. The answer to that 
question—I don’t know whether you have copies of this or not. I 
don’t believe I have distributed this. This is Marine Corps. 

There are 3,069 officers—— 

Mr. Kirpay. What page? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Page 2 of the Marine Corps answers to the ques- 
tions that were propounded to them. 3,069 officers from year group 
42 to year group 46. 

You will notice that there are 101 reserve officers on active duty 
with year groups 1942 to 1946. 

Mr. Krzpay. At that point, the reporter will include the table ap- 
pearing in this letter. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


4. (a) Question. How many regular officers are now in the hump years, 
by year groups? 











Answer : 
Year group | Grade Number} Total 
Piiiecebraddp eas paduccsadechaladainnthidbas medion Lieutenant colonel ------ -- 750 750 
Sper * sara eed qerpere ay 493 - 
Nh cen aa Te <gunapettiodsogur gract dewpdiee le is Sale 269 } 63 
ee basset os deste sce -sbdessesctnbinti eo aes Serre oe 777 777 
a ene ee ee eee oe Pe ee ae 430 430 
AE Ee FG PE Se AST ES OS ee Cee ee eee ence 350 350 
gail ll onal ae seat Achat: “Debe: | Spee stench, AAG Worse ok 3, 069 3, 069 











(b) Question. How many reserve officers? 














Answer: 
Year group Grade Number | Total 

Dit ntpestbtabipecodhddeciyeturecernsttbaigendiag Lieutenant colonel ---.------ 17 17 
binddpMOPdhh bod db 4p 020 -ui-h- 3 19 

ea inipacnd btginnann tach dtueimatusonkeksebinakis Cane aid eecwancesocas 16 } 
__ __ PSPUAE ers ae eer eee ye Tee e te me wince pore t Odds Jas ock i. sch tu 44 44 
TERETE FESS ee Seeen een + apa ween Women | ES SR 15 15 
A Repent e Dha tbe tenscecccicn wsebliauss Scatbuct tease we Se  E 6 6 
taki Salata Ma. J ceagtelbna sina’ Je--seseesoeseeoeeeeeee 1 101 1101 











1 The majority of these officers are on active duty in connection with the administration and training of 
Reserve program. 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel a question ? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Does this mean this is 3,000 of the 8,000 we were talking 
about a little while ago? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. Of the 8,000 officers in the Marine Corps, 
3,069 are in the hump years. 

So it again accentuates the situation where approximately a third 
of your officers in both the Navy and Marine Corps are in a 4-year 
spread over a 30-year career pattern, which indicates that the other 
66 percent of the officers are in all remaining years. That is the 
hump. That is the problem. 

Mr. Bares. What would be the desirable percentage in that area? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, the desirable percentage, of course—my 
first answer would be 3 percent, which would be completely erro- 
neous because you have to have attrition all the way up the line. 

The desirable percentage would be 6 percent in the grade of colonel, 
14 percent in the grade of lieutenant colonel, 19 percent in the grade 
of major, probably 30-some-odd percent in the grade of captain, and 
the rest in the grade of lieutenant. That would be your ideal dis- 
tribution. Would that be about correct, General ? 

General Wetier. Yes, sir. I think you could also say in talking 
about percentages, we would like to see our lieutenant colonels lying 
or our majors lying in the area from 12 to 16 years’ service and our 
lieutenant colonels in 18 to 25 under the Officer Personnel Act norms. 
At least that would be the desirable distribution of these particular 
officers under the Officer Personnel Act. But because of the pro- 
curement which was narrowed down, they are all concentrated here. 

Mr. Bares. Well, you have 3,000 in that year group 1942 to 1946 
now. Now what are you trying—what figure are you trying to 
achieve in that area? 

General We.tiER. Well, these are the requirements for these officers 
by rank and distribution. We require in order to man our structure 
these numbers of officers, and they are very carefully analyzed on 
an annual basis. We are below the officer grade limitation ceiling 
you might say. And this represents our requirements as we see them, 
Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

General Weier. In these ranks. 

Mr. Bares. Well, of course, the problem is that they have been in 
those ranks a long time and you want to get other people in there with 
less time. 

General Weiter. The problem, sir, is how to move these officers. 

Mr. Bates. That is right. 

General WeLLER. Up without excessive attrition on one hand or 
stagnation on the other. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

General Wetier. That is the whole thing. 

Mr. Bates. My question, of course—we are talking about year 
groups between 1942 and 1946, 

General WELLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. I just wondered how that would be spread out. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well there is a proposal, Mr. Bates, that the 
Marine Corps has dealing with majors, which will permit them in 
effect to readjust dates of rank—lI use that expression advisedly—but 
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instead of having selection boards meet in promotion zones, to have 
boards meet that will be not considered promotion zones as such, 
so that individuals can be selected for promotion but not be con- 
sidered to have been passed over in an attempt to adjust those majors 
by those year groups. 

That will be explained by General Weller in a few moments here. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman, I have one figure here that bothers 
me. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratron. I thought General Weller said something about the 
effect that although he was allowed 8,000 officers there were 16,000 on 
duty. Is that correct, or did I miss that ? 

General Wetter. We are authorized 8,500 Regular officers, Regular 
unrestricted officers. 

Mr. Srrarron. When you include the Reserves, you get 16,000, is 
that right, sir? 

General Wetter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Srrarron. And this 3,000 figure then refers to just Regular 
officers ? 

General Wetier. There are very few Reserves in that group. 

Mr. Srrarron. Yes. 

General WELLER. This next question below indicates that we have 
20 lieutenant colonels in the Reserve area. 

Mr. Srratron. I see. 

General Wetter. Anda few more majors. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I might interpolate at that point, Mr. Stratton, 
to say that this is an approximate figure for the Navy and Marine 
Corps. Approximately 50 percent of the Navy officers are Regular 
officers. Approximately 50 percent of the Marine Corps officers are 
Regular officers. Approximately 35 percent of the Air Force officers 
are Regular officers. Approximately 33 percent of the Army officers 
are Regular officers. So that this is nothing unusual. We passed an 
augmentation last year to let the Army and Air Force go up, and 
they eventually aspire to on officer corps made up of about half 
Regulars and half Reserves. 

You will notice that there are only three temporary officers on 
active duty in the Marine Corps—on page 3. Then question 5: “How 
many vacancies can be anticipated in the grade of colonel over the next 
5 years without legislation?” And this is a projection of 215, inelud- 
ing only 30 promotions out and seventy 30-year retirements, and 115 
normal attrition. 

Then how many lieutenant colonels will be considered for selection 
to these vacancies within the next 5 years? 358. 

That figure by and of itself, does not indicate too bad a selection 
factor, because you will have 215 vacancies and 358 lieutenant colonels 
coming up. And that accentuates the problem, that the Marine 
Corps basic problem is going from major to lieutenant colonel, but 
the way the vacancies are created in the higher grades permits them 
to create more vacancies in the lower grade. So it is again a cutdown 
on the method by which they can conduct their selection board. 

Now, that becomes evident when you see the question 7. The same 
information for the grade of lieutenant colonel as it relates to pro- 
motion from major to lieutenant colonel. There are 435 anticipated 
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vacancies over the next 5 years, and there will be 1,940 majors who 
will still be coming up for consideration for selection for a legal pass- 
over to the grade of lieutenant colonel. 

The promotion pattern—and again this accentuates the difference 
between the Navy and Marine Corps system—is found on ~— 

Mr. Bennett. Russ, can I ask you a question on page 3% How do 
you add up 30, 17, and 203 poe get a total of 435% 

Mr. Harpy. On top of page 3. 

Major Lrronp. That should be 215 of promotions out. It should 
be 215 instead of 30. 

Mr. BiaNnprorp. Should be what ? 

Major Leronp. 215 of the number of vacancies that occurred in 
the higher grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Your total is 435. 

Major Leronp. It should be 215 promotions out instead of 30. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This probably was prepared by a Budget man. 

Mr. Kizpay. The Bureau of the Budget. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, the promotion pattern 1s something that 
we should observe because you will notice that in the Marine Corps 
brigadier generals in fiscal 1960, of year group 36 and 37, will be 
coming up for promotion to brigadier general—this is a legal zone— 
in their 24th year for the class of 36 and then their 23d year for the 
class of 37. 

Now, this will become more apparent as we read the bill because the 
Marine Corps contemplates using only the twice passed-over method 
for early retirement whereas the Navy contemplates using the contin- 
uation boards. 

You will notice that the Navy promotion pattern—there are men 
who are coming up in their 28th and 29th years for promotion to 
admiral, and that was the first time and will continue to be the first 
time that the Navy captains will be legally passed over, whereas in 
the Marine Corps they actually bring their zones down to those who 
are completing 23 and 24 years, so you actually have colonels on board 
who have twice legally failed of selection to brigadier general. 

Thus, the Marine Corps will use the twice-passed-over method for 
the attrition of colonels, whereas the Navy must resort to continuation 
boards since they don’t have twice-passed-over captains in any 
quantity. 

The colonels will be coming up with 18 years of commissioned serv- 
ice. 

The lieutenant colonels—and this is significant—will by 1961, year 
group 43, be reaching the OPA normal for promotion to lieutenant 
colonel. 

I think if I should insert the rest of this promotion pattern—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Put the tables in the record at this point. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It will be sufficient. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


10. Question. What is the anticipated promotion pattern under the proposed 
legislation for the next 5 years for promotion from colonel to brigadier general ; 
from lieutenant colonel to colonel; and from major to lieutenant colonel? 

Answer: 








Fiscal | Year | Commis-| Yearsin | Attrition 
year Promotion to— | group | sioned grade (percent) 
service 
1960... .. III 5... cnsusigaewsiensenbeaeaiin { — = \ 9.5 &4 
EE a ee eee eS Ae 1942 18 9.0 40 
I RIE 6 cincicounscbo<pesocikndsssébesodl { a4 bf } OD Pitas Ue = 
Bs scons LAS ARO A EL EO A 1937 24 10.0 84 
Sc iviniccindudanedcnhebaegnpautipoge 1942 19 10.0 40 
? , 1943 18 y 
I: 50 ccsnbeiatanestnadende oebanes { 1944 17 \ Ap Re adnan 
1962... .- 0 * Sa REE SS es SSeS eee a Oe ee evese 1937 25 11.0 84 
nee, fer ome F 1942 20 10.0 40 
1943 19 
IE 6 65 hikonnncbusuasées det bhenhodaigh 1944 18 7. 30 
1945 17 
IB... c<. Brigadier general ..._............-. dt bbadte eden ose 1938 25 11.0 84 
RS 6 es 1942 21 | 8.5 40 
1944 19 
I OR 6555s ctnds tsk cen dusieneenidaess 1945 18 7.0 30 
1946 7 
1964....- Se MN rd ce ebesdunscndadiches -----| 1930 25 10.0 84 
1942 22 
CI, AR inet bits ibis h ose mhedisounubebtold { 1943 2 \ 8.5 40 
1945 19 
NN si ccitiniiccnmnucmiowegimnpenncndl 1946 18 7.5 30 
1947 17 




















Mr. Kmpay. The next proposition. 

Mr. BuanprorD. Now the question is: Give the attrition rates—— 

Mr. Kirpay. At this point I want also to include the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act normal promotion points, the table which is contained 
in the letter. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Krpay. Immediately following the other tables. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


11. Question. What are the Officer Personnel Act normal promotion points? 
Answer. The OPA normal promotion points are as follows: 











| 
| Years Minimum 
Promotion to— lcommissioned years lower 
service grade 
Eo ii hae ennabeddaacinade sbi bh indadddawenseninacce | 29 3 
RR ae Bil ckseabdcecuebdhase cepeencteecntknes paadadquliiaitadedtare da 25 5 
IN Sach tao be UL onan gcbiuiaidendanmnbebeabbboueaas 18 4 
Ree oe ane dee dasdmarsidenhesmangienecacnedapmeibauismansinsiee 12 4 
innadesecdchdenckinoertenteemacdbnibnonbeecohsdbgedingedsap 6 2 








Mr. Buanprorp. Now the question is: Give the attrition rates for 
the last two promotion boards from major to lieutenant colonel and 
from lieutenant colonel to colonel. 

In fiscal 1958, there was an actual attrition rate of lieutenant colonel 
to colonel of 36 percent, and in fiscal 1959 the attrition rate was 45 
percent. 

They were both higher than the planned promotions. 

From major to lieutenant colonel, the attrition rate was 40 percent 
in 1958 and 43 percent in 1959. 
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Mr. Harpy. That rate is determined by the number who went out 
on the basis of having been passed over ¢ 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the attrition rate, but they haven’t gone 
out. 

In other words, these people have failed of selection once. The 1958 
people have failed of selection twice because they have been up in 
1958-59. But that is the crux of the problem right there. 

Mr. Harpy. They won’t go out until they serve their 26 years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The major to lieutenant colonel will go out when 
he completes 20 years of service. The lieutenant colonel will go out 
when he completes 26 years of service, 20 years for the major who fails 
of selection to lieutenant colonel; 26 for the lieutenant colonel who 
fails of selection to colonel. 

Mr. Harpy. This is the rate of passover, but actually they haven’t 
gone out ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. They have been passed over but retained because 
of the operation of the law. That is what it actually boils down to. 

I don’t see the answer to the question asked as to what attrition rate 
will be. What will the attrition rate be from lieutenant colonel to 
colonel, General, without legislation, in the next 5 fiscal years? Do 
you have that ? 

Major Lerond, do you have that ? 

Major Leronp. It will be approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Approximately 50 percent. And your attrition 
from major to lieutenant colonel will be 75 percent? anton 

Major Leronp. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. Do we have any figures included in this submission on 
the number of these who have been passed over and gone into this— 
included in these attrition rate percentages that you have here, who 
voluntarily have retired prior to the expiration of their guaranteed 
length of service? It may be in these figures, I don’t know. 

veneral Weiter. We have those, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. What percentage of those who are passed over and 
awaiting statutory retirement voluntarily retire? 

General Wetter. I am sorry, sir. We would have to give this for 
the record. We have only the attrition, and it may be voluntary and 
it may not be. We can’t separate it. 

Major Leronp. We have, sir, the normal attrition, or the normal 
resignations and retirements for each fiscal year, but we can’t tell 
which one of these individuals was passed over twice before he volun- 
tarily retired. 

Mr. Harpy. The only reason I raised the question is because if we 
accelerate the mandatory retirement date, as is proposed here, I was 
wondering how many people actually would be affected who wouldn’t 
normally go ahead and request retirement anyhow ? 

Secretary Jackson. There are very few in number, I believe. Such 
figures as we have, Mr. Hardy, indicate that in the senior ranks, from 
major up, the mregmatins rate is very small indeed. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe if they anticipated legislation of this kind 
coming up, they would have been looking for industrial employment 
a little bit quicker. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think, Mr. Hardy, the answer is that they prob- 
ably were anticipating some form of constructive credit or compensa- 








tion since it was in last year’s bill, which may have entered into the 
picture to some extent. 

Mr. Harpy. My thought was simply this. Actually these people 
that are in this hump have known that this problem eventually was 
going to catch up with them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, no. 

Mr. Harpy. They are bound to know. So the question of equity 
I am not sure would have any play. Because there had to be some— 
maybe they were going out a little faster. Maybe they wouldn’t be 
given an opportunity to reach that point of statutory authority to go 
to 26 years. Maybe more of them would have to go out on 20. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think the question of equity is at this point: 
I doubt that any officer who was integrated during World War II or 
shortly thereafter could even have foreseen the possibility of a 75 
percent attrition rate from major to lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Harpy. At that time I think that is right. But as the effect of 
the Officer Personnel Act has become clear, certainly over a period of 
a number of years now, the people in this group have recognized the 
facts that they were in a hump group and that something was going 
to have to give pretty soon. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, yes, but—— 

General Wetter. Yes, sir, they have recognized that. There is no 
question about it. 

Quite candidly, we can’t predict exactly what people are going to do 
in response to this legislation. 

We don’t know whether the voluntary applications for retirement 
will goup. We suspect they will. But we can’t be sure. 

There has been a great deal of misunderstanding of this problem, 
Mr. Hardy. The officer corps as a whole does not really know what 
this problem literally is. They don’t know exactly what this legisla- 
tion will do. And until they have gotten a look at this thing, they 
will be making up their minds based on the legislation. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, it is reasonable to anticipate that once thete 
is legislation, that everybody within its provisions would give con- 
sideration to it as it affected him personally. 

General Weer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. That being true, what are you going to do to prevent 
the best officers and the ones that you want to keep from going ahead 
and retiring rather than taking any chance on remaining on or being 
one of those selected out ? 

General WELLER. We are on the horns of a dilemma here, I think, 
sir. 

Mr. Kuipay. I would think that your able man who might be able 
to do a good job in civilian life might be the first one to leave on 
you, unless you have some solution for it. 

General Wetier. Of course, he also probably has the best chance 
of promotion. 

We just simply can’t predict solidly what this problem will present 
to us. We have thought about it. Whether we let officers retire 
voluntarily—Mr. Bates talked to that point earlier—when we are 
going to turn around and levy a rather heavy attrition on them, 
whether—this question we just haven’t worked out, because we don’t 
know what the perimeter of the problem, what the circumference is. 
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We just don’t know how the officer corps is going to react to this. We 
will just have to feel our way here and see what happens, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will go the next point. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The other point, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Kitpay. Just one second. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. What has the general attitude been from headquarters 
in respect to voluntary retirement / 

General Weiter. We have accepted voluntary retirements when 
they have been submitted. 

Mr. Bares. You haven’t encouraged 

General WeLLER. We have not encouraged it. We have simply— 
well, encourage. By the fact that we have accepted voluntary retire- 
ments, except in a very, very few instances, where an individual had 
received formal education in a civilian school—P.G. school or some- 
thing of this sort—where he had made a contract with the Government 
not to resign in less than a certain length of time. We have held him 
to that kind of a contract. 

I would say that the general answer to this question would be what 
are the needs of the Marine Corps at the time, and they would have to 
be assessed based on that. 

You must protect the service first and the equity and the individual 
second, 

Mr. Gavin. In that event you are protecting the Marine Corps, but 
you are jeopardizing the future of the individual, because he is still 
uncertain cn or you are going to retain him or not. And if he has 
an opportunity on the outside, regardless of what education oppor- 
tunities he has had, and he can’t take it, then he is stuck. 

General WELLER. Well, sir, we don’t think he has really been stuck, 
when you consider that probably he got 3 years of the finest technical 
education at the expense of the Government. I wouldn't say that 
officer had suffered terribly, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think, Mr. Chairman, in this connection that we 
all ought to remember that the Officer Personnel Act which was in 
effect in 1947, contemplated attrition at all of these promotion points. 
So these officers have known all along that they have been exposed to a 
career hazard of not being selected to the next higher grade, and it 
was only through the vicissitudes of the international situation that a 
lot of them were promoted. 

Mr. Gavin. He has been exposed, but now he has an opportunity 
on the outside and he can’t be separated from the service, so he loses 
an opportunity, and it is questionable whether or not he is going to be 
retained in the service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the only man actually—as I understand the 
DOD directive on it, the only people who are flatly refused retirement 
are general officers, until they complete 30 years of service. The other 
ofticers—all of the requests for retirement are given consideration. 
The law, of course, never guaranteed a man that he could retire with 
20 years of service. 

The only law on the books says that a man who completes 40 years 
of service shall be retired. You can’t even retire with 30 years actu- 
ally. You have no legal right to it. You can’t enforce it in court. 

The only other set of figures—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, is question 18, and that is the effect 
of this legislation over the next 5 years. It says how many officers 
serving in the grade of colonel will be forcibly retired prior to the 
completion of 30 years of service. There are 175 colonels and 386 
lieutenant colonels, which will create 561 vacancies in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel. Of course, that will carry down. 

Mr. Kizpay. Are there any questions from members of the com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Bates. Just one question. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday we considered the meaning 
of the concept of serving at the pleasure of the President. I think 
that is on all commissions, if I am not mistaken, is that correct? 

General Wetirr. That is correct. 

Major Leronp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bates. My own personal construction was that you could be 
dismissed from the service by this authority, by the President. 

And in reading the answer to question 17 here, I see that the Marine 
Corps has come to the same conclusion, 

Now, I wonder if we can get some legal interpretation 

Mr. Kripay. May I say to the gentleman from Massachusetts before 
we met this morning I had a conversation with Admiral Smith with 
reference tothis. I asked that they have some work done. Of course, 
the admiral had made the statement that an officer served at the pleas- 
ure of the President. I felt that perhaps he had security of tenure and 
it may be that we are both too far out on the ends and the answer is in 
the middle and we are going to study it. 

Mr. Bates. The Marine Corps refers to the same point here, indi- 
cating not a question of assignments as we discussed yesterday, but 
rather tenure. If we could get a legal interpretation of that, we 
would all be in better position 

Mr. Kirpay. I have asked the Navy Department to work on it. 
We will work on it with the staff to find where the proper point is. It 
is probably someplace between the two extremes that we have men- 
tioned here. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Chairman, General Weller has finished his 
formal presentation and at this point we have the people here who can 
discuss the cost of the proposed legislation, which probably will take 
up the rest of the time. 

Mr. Kirrpay. I think we should proceed to the costs. 

Did you have something to suggest, Admiral Smith ? 

Admiral Sarirn. No, sir. I would just like to introduce Com- 
mander McCreery who will indicate the net costs of the legislation as 
we + ase it. 

t year when we appeared before the committee we gave cost 
approximations for the retired list only. We now have some offsetting 
savings on the active duty pay, which Commander McCreery will 
demonstrate. 

Mr. Kipay. Come up, Commander McCreery. Do you want a 
seat there or do you prefer to stand for your charts? Whichever you 
desire. 

Commander McCreery. Sir, I would like to stand. 

My name is Comdr. P. L. McCreery, Supply Corps, U.S. Navy. 
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Admiral Smith has indicated the method of our cost analysis com- 
putations. ‘Two oflicer personnel plans were prepared and priced: 
One with the legislation and the other without the needed legislation. 
Comparative costs thereby became evident. 

Now the first part of our presentation will include the costs for both 
the Navy and the Marine Corps and the period covered is the im- 
mediate one, fiscal year 1960 through fiscal year 1965. 

After the two plans had been prepared and priced, significant dollar 
increases or decreases were evident in these two areas—retired pa. 
and active duty pay. The retired pay appropriations with the legis- 
lation can be expected to increase during the period fiscal year 1960 
through 1965. And that is due to the payment of retired pay to 
officers who otherwise would not yet have been retired. 

With the legislation there will be an increase in the number of in- 
voluntary retirements during the period 1960 through 1965. 

Of course the terminal leave settlement for these officers and the 
travel costs for sending them home will likewise increase during that 
period, and they have been included on the increase side of the ledger. 

The active duty pay appropriations will be affected this cone by 
changes in the mera of active duty pay, hazardous duty pay, and to 
some extent, allowances. Now the total amount of such pay will de- 
crease annually with the legislation due to a decrease in longevity 
credits for pay purposes in active duty force and some minor net 
reduction in the total numbers of senior officers on board. 

With the legislation, it is planned to retire some of our more senior 
officers and they will be replaced with officers entitled to less active 
duty pay im grade. These officers will have less longevity for pay 
purposes. 

An increase in the retired pay and a decrease in active duty pay. 

Our next slide will indicate the magnitude of these increases or de- 
creases for the fiscal years concerned—1960 through 1965. This verti- 
cal line along the left-hand side of the chart here is calibrated in mil- 
lions of dollars. The bottom is marked off by fiscal year. 

Now this first series of red standpipes which are shown here indi- 
cate the annual increases due primarily to disbursements of retired 
pay to these officers who otherwise would not yet have been retired. 

I want to emphasize that what is shown here is the difference in 
retired pay and the terminal leave costs and the travel costs of send- 
ing the officers home, with the legislation versus those same costs 
without the legislation. 

There is an increase for each fiscal year. 

I think, also, it should be mentioned at this point that what is shown 
here can be somewhat misleading, in that the retirement cost for an 
early retiree until such time as he reaches normal retired point is 
inordinately on a comparative basis somewhat high. However, when 
he does reach his normal retirement point, the difference in rate be- 
tween what he is getting versus what he would have gotten had he 
remained on to the normal retirement point results in cutting back 
on that initial disbursement of retired pay and will continue to do so 
for as long as the oflicer is alive. 

Therefore, what is shown here in the way of an increase in the 
difference is considerably more than the long-range retired pay 
differential. 
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Along the red standpipes which indicated the increases are now 
shown in black the annual decreases in disbursements in the active 
duty pay. Now here again what is shown by these black stovepipes is 
the difference in active duty pay with the legislation and active duty 

ay without the legislation. The figures at the top of the standpipes 
indicate the difference. 

In totaling up the black standpipes, they come to about $57 million. 
This figure will become significant later in the presentation. 

This third series of blocks here indicates the net increase or decrease 
in cost to the taxpayer for each fiscal year, 1960 through 1965. 

In other words, the increase for each year was matched against 
the decrease, and this is the result. 

For fiscal year 1960, as near as we can determine at this time, there 
will be an increase of approximately $5.7 million. 

In fiscal year 1961, it is $300,000 ; $400,000 in 1962. 

But in fiscal year 1963, we see a reversal, and there is a decrease 
in cost to the taxpayer in the amounts indicated for those 3 fiscal 
years. For this overall period there is a net decrease of approxi- 
mately $11 million. Now the reason for this is that during that 
period the increases in retired pay are more than offset by decreases 
inactive duty pay, by about $11 million. 

The active duty pay for a younger Navy with less longevity in- 
grade is considerably cheaper. This covers the period 1960 through 
1965. 

What about the long-range costs of the proposed legislation ? 
There has been some apprehension expressed that enactment of the 
proposed hump bill would lead to a loading on the retired rolls, a 
marked increase in long-range ultimate retired pay costs. 

Well, after considerable study and research of this problem, we 
are assured that it will not. 

The compilation of any comparative cost information over a long 
period of time is a very complex, indeed, business and it requires 
particular knowledge and training. Therefore this order to provide 
you with figures that we felt was meaningful and could be checked 

y sources outside of the services, we adopted for purposes of the 
long-range study a methodology which is advanced by trained actu- 
aries and which we understand to be in use by the life insurance 
industry in the United States. 

We have a complete report on this long-range costing aspect so 
far as retired pay is concerned available, along with a detailed ex- 
planation of the methodology, and with your permission, sir, we 
would like to present it for the record. 

Now I know 





Mr. Kitpay. That will be included in the record at this point, as 
per your request. 
Commander McCreery. With your permission, sir. 
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LONG RANGE RETIREMENT Cost IMPLICATIONS, H.R. 4413 


Summary, fiscal year 1960 to fiscal year 1970 


Navy: 


Camtaing; carry retirees (1406) -anccc cs ncc co ccceccncrcsccoas $11, 489, 852 
Commanders, carly retinees: (1000) xc an ninc ccc ccccicenennveese 2, 889, 314 

Marine Corps: 
te ee eee hes 4, 911, 961 
Lieutenant colonels, early retirees (628) __....-.---_________ 2, 130, 510 
| EE hy Fn ee ST) 7 ee ee Pn 21, 371, 637 


Early retirees—Captain, Feb. 9, 1959 


COST DATA 





yeorm..::.... BW -2 a2 ee 26 25 24 23. 23 
59 59 49 73 27 55 33 
40 34 116 54 
90 92 64 98 
91 62 
93 
Total _ __ 59 59 49 203 244 390 185=1, 189X125 percent= 
1, 486.! 
Numbers Rate Amount 
59 4, 002 $236, 118 
59 7, 454 439, 786 
49 10, 386 508, 914 
203 12,819 2, 602, 257 
244 5, 068 1, 236, 592 
390 6,768 2, 639, 520 
185 8, 047 1, 488, 695 
Captains 
Ds baton ic 9, 151, 882 X 125 percent= ! $11, 439, 852 
Commanders 
ah t ab cmas 2, 311, 451X125 percent= =! 2, 889, 314 
SY ea 11, 463, 333 1 14, 329, 166 


1 Restricted Line and Staff Corps projected at 25 percent of unrestricted line. 


Early retirees—Commander, Feb. 9, 1959 


COST DATA 





be) eee Weed aldald 960 $6" 84° 338.38 Bi 20 
14 12 23 58 1386 60 
69 93 
173 
167 
GN et. wo ote doe 14 2. 28 58 205 493 = 805 
805 X 125 percent=! 1, 006 
Numbers Rate Amount 
14 1, 913 $26, 782 
12 3, 446 41, 352 
23 4, 619 106, 237 
58 5, 444 315, 752 
205 2,413 494, 665 
493 2,691 1, 326, 663 
DO aticee 2, 311, 451X125 percent =! 2, 889, 314 


1 Restricted Line and Staff Corps projected at 25 percent of unrestricted line. 








Colonel: 
GREG SSE oe RE ae or ee 29 28 27 26 
eee Se 8 20 5- 365 = 398 
Lieutenant colonel: 
cepa ene ceneibes 24.338 28 281 20 
SS ES Ss ea aay Tey eae 187 44 85 70 242=—628 
Colonel: 
365 X 12, 819= $4, 678, 935 
5x 10, 386= 51, 930 
20X 7,454= 149, 080 
8x 4, 002= 32, 016 
Total___. 4, 911, 961 
Lieutenant colonel: 
242 2,691= 651, 222 
70X 2,413= 168, 910 
85X 5,444= 462, 740 
44x 4,619= 203, 236 
187 3, 446= 644, 402 
Total... 2, 130, 510 
Grand total 
7, 042, 471 


RELATIVE Cost OF EARLY RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS IN Pay GRADES O-6 aNnp O-5 


The question of the relative cost of early retirement can be quite complex if 
it covers both the cost of the retired list and the cost of the active duty personnel. 
From an actuarial viewpoint, the question is rather easy to answer when it is 
limited to the cost of the retired personnel only. The principal reason for 
the complexity when the cost of active duty personnel is included is the 
variety of actions that may result from an early retirement. At one extreme, 
the early retirement wil! not result in any promotions and will not require a 
replacement. At or near the other extreme, the early retirement will set off 
a chain of promotions and will require a replacement. Also, if an individual 
is continued on active duty in lieu of early retirement, the value of his services 
in the future may be assumed to be worth more, less, or the same as his active 
duty pay and allowances; this can be a substantial item in the relative cost of 
early versus normal retirement. 

The discussion here will be limited to the simpler question of retired pay 
costs. As stated previously, this is comparatively easy from an actuarial view- 
point, though it involves the use of a mortality table and—for reasons to be 
explained later—a rate of interest. 

Retired pay is calculated at 214 percent of basic pay for each year of service. 
Thus, an individual who retires early will receive a smaller percentage of basic 
pay, and the basic pay may be lower than at normal retirement. Each of these 
factors reduces the cost of retired pay. On the other hand, individuals who retire 
early will receive the retired pay for more years on the average, and those who 
die before the normal retirement age will have received some retired pay where 
otherwise they would have received none. Also, payments are begun sooner for 
early retirement, and this time factor brings in the interest rate. 

Thus, for early retirement there are two factors that reduce retired pay costs 
and three factors that increase it. It would be a great coincidence if all of the 
factors were to balance exactly, and the cost of early retirement were exactly 
the same as the cost of normal retirement. Actually, it is necessary to work out 
each possibility of early retirement to discover where the balance falls. 
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Table 1 represents the working out of one particular comparison, the retire- 
ment of officers in grade O-6 at 20 years of service versus retirement at 30 
years of service. It is assumed here that the length of service for pay pur- 
poses is the same as the length of service for retirement. This table traces the 
number remaining alive and the amounts paid yearly to an arbitrary number 
of 1,000 officers from 20 years of service, when they are assumed to be age 43, 
until the last of the group is dead. It should be noted particularly that table 1 
is a proportional table, that is, if the original number were 100 instead of 1,000 
then every figure in the table would be one-tenth of the number shown; if the 
original number were 10 then every figure in the table would be 1 percent of the 
number shown. Also, at the end of the table the total amounts disbursed are 
divided by the original number retiring to obtain a per capita cost, thus effec- 
tively canceling out the arbitrary initial number. Specifically, the number 
“1,000” was chosen to give reasonably full play to the so-called law of averages. 

For easy reference, column (1) of table 1 assigns a number to the successive 
years after retirement and column (2) shows the assumed age during the year 
of retirement. Column (3) shows the number that would be living at the begin- 
ning of each year of retirement, according to the 1937 Standard Annuity Mor- 
tality Table. Column (4) is the number of man-years on the retired list; as 
the monthly retired pay ceases at death, this determines the total disbursements 
for the year. Column (5) shows the total disbursements for the year at the 
rate of $5,160 per man-year. The retired pay at 20 years of service for an officer 
in grade O-6 is 50 percent of the basic pay of $860 monthly on the March 20, 
1958, pay scale, or $430 monthly or $5,160 annually. 

Column (6) is the amount that would be paid out for retirement at 30 years 
of service, at the rate of $8,865 per man per year. There would be nothing paid 
out during the first 10 years, and the original 1,000 officers at 20 years would 
be reduced by deaths to the 924 shown in column (3). 

Column (7) shows the amounts by which the disbursements for 20-year retire- 
ment would exceed the disbursements for 30-year retirement. The difference is 
negative when the 30-year payments exceed the 20-year payments. Column (8) 
represents the cumulative total of the differences from the beginning. Thus, by 
the end of the 10th year of retirement, the payments on the 20-year basis would 
total $49,861,080, or $49,861 per capita. 

In column (8), it is apparent that during the first 26 years the cumulative 
total disbursements for 20-year retirement exceed the cumulative total for 
30-year retirement but by the end of the 27th year the situation is reversed. 
The last lines in columns (5) and (6) show that over the full retired lifetime 
the payments on the 20-year basis are $157,101 per capita as compared with 
$184,241 for 30-year retirement. Thus, over the full retired lifetime the average 
person would receive less for 20-year retirement than for 30-year, but the 
aggregate amount paid out by the Department of Defense would be greater 
during the first 26 years. The lower lifetime cost of the 20-year retirement 
would begin to be realized in the 27th year of retirement. 

The 20-year retirement results in lower disbursements for retired pay in the 
long run, but it requires larger disbursements immediately. This fact has 
repercussions in the Treasury Department’s budget. If the Government as a 
whole is operating on a deficit basis, the higher disbursements for 20-year retire- 
ment would increase the amount that the Treasury has to borrow, and interest 
must be paid on borrowed money. On the other hand, if the Government as a 
whole is operating with a surplus, the larger disbursements for 20-year retire- 
ment will reduce the amount of the surplus and thereby prevent a reduction in 
the public debt, to that extent. A reduction in the public debt reduces the 
amount of interest payable. Early retirement thus affects the amount of inter- 
est paid by the Treasury, and this interest cost resulting from greater borrow- 
ing or lesser reduction in the public debt is properly chargeable as a cost of 
early retirement, even though it does not appear in the Defense Department 
budget. 
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Column (9) shows the annual amount of the interest charges at an assumed 
3 percent interest rate, and column (10) shows the cumulative amount. Ona per 
capita basis the interest charges amount to $50,226 over the retired lifetime. 
When this is added to the $157,101 paid out to persons retired on a 20-year basis, 
the total of $207,327 exceeds the $184,241 paid to persons retiring on a 30-year 
basis. 

In summary, the retirement of grade O-6 officers at 20 years of service results, 
on the average, in lesser total lifetime payments but higher total payments 
during the first 26 years than would retirement at 30 years. When the interest 
factor is included, though, the average 20-year retirement costs the Government 
more than the averoge 30-year retirement. The individual gets less (except 
those who die early) but it costs the Government more. 

Table 1 is limited to one particular comparison, retirement of grade O-6 officers 
at 20 years of service versus 30 years. The per capita amounts are shown in the 
last line of table 1. Table 2 shows the per capita amounts for other comparisons, 
both on the new pay scale and on the old pay scale, but excluding the interest 
factor. Table 3 will include the interest factor, but the results are stated in a 
different, though mathematically equivalent, form than in table 1. 

There is a small discrepancy between tables 1 and 2. In table 1, the average 
lifetime payments are shown as $157,101 for an O-6 retiring at 20 years and 
$184,241 for 30 years, while in table 2 they are shown as $157,070 and $184,215 
respectively. The amounts in table 2 are what would have been obtained in 
table 1 if the initial number had been taken as 10,000 instead of 1,000 and thereby 
making the averaging a little more precise. Otherwise, table 2 is what would 
have been the final line in table 1 for each of the grades and years of service at 
the time of retirement. 

In tables 2 and 8, it is necessary to distinguish between the early retirement of 
O-5 officers in the Army and Air Force, and those in the Navy and Marine Corps. 
In the Army and Air Force the normal retirement service for O-5 officers is 28 
years, while in the Navy and Marine Corps it is 26 yeads. The additional 2 years’ 
payments increase the cost of normal retirement even though the retired pay at 
28 years is 70 percent of basic pay while it is 65 percent at 26 years. 

In table 2 it is evident that on the new pay scale the retirement of O-6 officers 
at 20 to 25 years of service, the retirement of O-5 officers in the Army and Air 
Force at 20 to 23 years, and all early retirements of O-5 officers in the Navy and 
Marine Corps will have the result that the retired officers will receive less in 
the aggregate over their retired lifetime than if they continue on active duty 
to the normal retirement point. The Defense Department’s budget, cumula- 
tive over the years will be reduced to the same extent, although it will be 
increased for a number of years in the future. Other O—-6 and 0-5 officers who 
retire early will receive more in the aggregate over their retired lifetime, but 
the maximum increase for an O-6 officer retiring at 26 years of service, is $4,627 
or 2.4 percent. 

On the old pay scale the early retirement of O-6 and O-5 officers results in 
lower lifetime payments in all cases except O-5 officers retired by the Army and 
Air Force with 26 or 27 years of service. In these exceptional cases, the increase 
amounts to about one-half of 1 percent. These conclusions are applicable to 
retired personnel receiving retired pay at the 1955 rates increased by 6 percent; 
the 6 percent increase does not change the relative situation in any way. 
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Table 3 makes the same kind of a comparison as table 2 but includes the 
interest factor that arises from the fact that early retirement requires larger 
payments sooner, and thereby affects the Federal finance. Table 2 correctly 
portrays the situation as far as the Defense Department’s budget over the retired 
lifetime is concerned, while table 3 portrays the situation as it affects the Defense 
and Treasury Departments’ budgets combined. 

Table 1 includes two columns, (9) and (10), relating to the additional interest 
costs to the Treasury resulting from early retirement. These costs were accumu- 
lated to the time when all of the original group of retirees were dead. Table 3 
states the results in a different, though mathematically equivalent form. The 
amounts in table 3 represent the lump-sum equivalent of the obligations incurred 
at the time of retirement. 

Perhaps the easiest way to understand the figures in table 3 is to take the 
specific case of O-6 officers retiring at 20 years of service under the new pay scale. 
In column (3) of table 3, there appears the figure of $97,989 for early retirement. 
This means that, for instance, if the Defense Department were to pay $97,989 
into the civil service retirement fund at the time of retirement for each such 
officer retired, that fund could make all the future retired payments to such 
officers without profit or loss, provided the officers lived and died in accordance 
with the mortality table used in this computation. Similarly, if the $94,154 in 
column (4) for normal retirement were paid into the fund at the end of 20 years 
of service, the fund could pay the normal retirement amounts, beginning 10 years 
later, to all who lived at least 10 years, without profit or loss. Thus, the amount 
that would have to be paid into the fund would be $3,835 greater for each O-6 
officer retiring at 20 years of service; this represents the additional obligation 
incurred by the Government. A similar explanation of table 3 could be given 
by the purchase prices of annuities from an insurance company, if the company 
were willing to sell annuities based on this mortality table and rate of interest, 
and if the company made no charge for administrative or selling costs. Admin- 
istrative costs have been omitted also in the references to the civil service 
retirement fund. 

In table 3 it is evident that all early retirements of O-6 and O-5 officers under 
the new pay scale involve an additional cost to the Government, when the Defense 
and Treasury Departments’ costs are combined. The maximum increase dollar- 
wise is for an 0-6 officer retiring at 26 years of service, where the increase is 
$12,819 or 11 percent. The maximum percentage increase is for an 0-5 officer 
in the Army or Air Force at 22 years of service, where the percentage increase 
is 11.2. 

On the 1955 pay scale, the early retirement of O—5 officers in the Army and Air 
Force, and the early retirement of all O-6 officers in all services, except those 
with 29 years of service, involved an increased cost to the Government. The 
maximum increase was for an O-6 retiring at 22 years of service, where the 
increased cost was $7,273 or 8.7 percent. The early retirement of O-5 officers in 
the Navy and Marine Corps did not result in any increased cost at 20, 21, 24, or 
25 years of service, but at 22 and 23 years there was a slight increase, amounting 
to 1.2 and 0.2 percent respectively. 
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Mr. Bares. Do you have the final figure on that for any particular 
year ¢ 

Commander McCrerry. Well, I would like to discuss briefly what 
it says. 

This report says that harking back to figures which were discussed 
earlier, it will be necessary in order to provide a reasonable promotion 
opportunity and utilization for officers in the “hump” for the Navy 
and Marine Corps to retire early some 1,500 Navy captains, about 
1,000 Navy commanders, approximately 400 Marine Corps colonels, 
and about 600 Marine Corps heutenant colonels. 

Now translated into long-range retired pay costs, this means a 
differential of about $21 million spread over the entire lifetime of the 
individuals concerned—in other words, from fiscal year 1960 through 
as far as A.D. 2000. 

Now this $21 million additional cost certainly is not insignificant. 
But harking back to an earlier part of the presentation, you will re- 
call that we anticipate a decrease in active-duty pay disbursements 
during the first 6 years’ operation of the plan alone, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $57 million. 

Now indeed, the $21 million figure and the $57 million figure are of 
necessity somewhat speculative, because in pricing out a proposition 
like this it must be based wpon personnel plans, and personnel plans 
which are prepared on the best information available at the time and 
in good conscience simply do not turn out in the future. 

However, we are assured and we are convinced from the studies that 
we have conducted that any increases in short-range or long-range re- 
tirement costs incident to this proposed legislation will be offset by 
decreases in active-duty pay disbursements. 

Mr. Bates. Now between 1960 and 1965 you pick up $11 million ? 

Commander McCrerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Now you have a long-range cost of $21 million addi- 
tional ? 

Commander McCrrery. Yes, sir. But you should recall that we 
are matching—the way we obtained that $11 million was that we were 
matching the retirement cost for that period in there also, and they 
were inordinately high, because we are paying officers who are going 
home early. 

Mr. Bates. Now, what is the $57 million ? 

Commander McCrerry. That is the anticipated dollar decrease in 
active-duty pay disbursements for the period 1960 through 1965, 

I think—in fact I am sure that it can be said that the dollar dis- 
busements will continue to be lower throughout the life of the legisla- 
tion. But there comes a period in here when the officers that. you 
promoted into this spot that was vacated by an early retiree com- 
mences to catch up by way of longevity in his active-duty pay. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. By the time you reach 1965, this legislation will have 
served its usefulness, will it not? You will have passed over the 
hump and presumably you should be pretty close to where your normal 
pay scales or your normal rate of movement would have been achieved, 
would it not? 
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Commander McCrerry. Well, sir, by 1965 both the services will be 
well into digesting the hump, but it will not be completed by that 
time. They will Semh taken care of a couple of year groups, as I 
understand it—1942 and 1943. Because, you see, the promotions do 
slow down. That is the big period, 1960 through 1965. And your 
dollar difference in active-duty pay disbursements does start to slide 
down at about the 1965 point. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, to the extent that you have slowed down your 
promotions you have also increased longevity and increased your 
active-duty pay expectation. 

Commander McCrerry. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. So that certainly by the time you reach 1965, any actual 
savings from active-duty pay will pretty near have washed out? 

Commander McCrerry. Sir, we did not compute the active-duty pay 
computation on two plans in advance or beyond the 1965 date, because 
a projection of any personnel plan of course for a period even 2, 
3 or 4 years is indeed a pretty hazardous proposition, and we were 
afraid that we might be producing misleading figures if we did so. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Commander, may I offer this suggestion? What 
we are dealing with here are older officers being retired earlier. 

Commander McCrerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So therefore they are in the high pay bracket. 

Commander McCreery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But with fewer years to go to their ultimate re- 
tirement now under the law. 

Commander McCrerery. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. On the other hand, we are dealing with younger 
officers being promoted with lesser years of service and therefore with 
lesser longevity. That is where you get this compression. 

Mr. Harpy. That I think is so. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Over the period of time, you see. 

Mr. Harpy. That I understand. But by the time 6 years have passed 
after this thing has been in operation, you ought to be pretty near 
back on at least a normal number of years in active duty 

Mr. Bianprorp. You would be approaching it, but you will not be 
at it. In other words, your commanders will have hit 18. Your 
captains will still be going—your colonels will still be going up, being 
selected at their 21st year. Your captains will still be selected at their 
21st year, as I understand the situation. 

Mr. McCreery. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The Marine Corps will be in their 25th year for 
promotion from colonel to brigadier general. The Navy will still 
be selecting admirals for legal passovers in their 28th and 29th years. 

So that actually what you are doing is moving—the one group is 
moving forward into a higher longevity pay, that is true, but the 
people who are going out earlier: You get the biggest bulk of them 
right off the bat. In other words, that is the immediate impact—to 
take the ones who have lesser years of service ahead of them. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. But I do not quite, in trying to 
see how we project this thing on—if you cut it off at 1965 you have not 
a very meaningful picture. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, but——~ 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. 
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I had a little trouble in understanding your red columns there for 
the savings that were accured. Let us see, I believe your red column 
was the increases in the retirement pay. 

Commander McCrerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now you had a big hump the first year and a mighty 
small chunk the following year. Now I thought you were going to 
speed these things up for several years. 

Commander McCrerry. Well, of course what we are talking about 
here on the slides which were presented is a differential. You see 
yo do have people retiring and reaching the normal 20-year or 26-year 
point without the legislation. That, of course, affects the differential. 

Now we have a complete breakdown of the figures which were 
utilized to make this short-range computation as well as the long- 
range computation. 

We would be very happy to present them for the record, if you 
desire. 

Mr. Harpy. What actuarial table did you use to determine life 
expectancy ? 

Commander McCrerry. I believe it would be in the discussion of 
the long-range cost and the computation of the table itself. 

I think it would be more meaningful if this was discussed with a 
trained actuary. Because I understand the general principles that 
were involved here, as do the rest of us, but I do not personally feel 
qualified. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will have an actuary when you have completed, I 
understand, Commander. 

Commander McCrerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will go into that with him. Have you completed 
your statement ? 

Commander McCreery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. I would like to ask you now, Commander McCreery, if 
the figures that you have presented here are based upon the bill as 
drawn and providing nothing for the persons retired with less than 
26 and 30 years respectively, what would be the additional cost if 1 
month’s base pay were given for each year remaining to be served 
under the 26 and 30 year respective guarantees of service ? 

Commander McCreery. We have made some computations on that, 
and the 1 month pay would be approximately $10 million additional 
cost, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Of course that would be—— 

Commander McCrerry. Throughout the life of the legislation. 

Mr. Kitpay. One time only ? 

Commander McCrerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. It would be alump sum. So that it would cost $10 mil- 
lion if they were granted on the basis of 1 month service for each 
unserved year of the guaranteed tour ? 

Commander McCrerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Would it be correct that if it were on the basis of 2 
years it would be double? 

Commander McCrerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. Or three, it would be tripled ? 
Commander McCreery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. And soon. 
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Commander McCrrery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Anything further? 

Mr. Bares. Does that take into consideration the number of volun- 
tary resignations you have, or is it for all people you might select / 

Commander MCCreery. You have to make certain assumptions in 
this. But when the plan was prepared we put in the normal voluntary 
retirement rate as we now experience it. 

I wanted to qualify the answer to your question, Mr. Bates. So to 
that extent the normal voluntary retirements are excluded from the 
figures which I gave you. 

“Mr. Bares. Some of these fellows have been having a difficult deci- 
sion to make from the point of view of timing, if we insert this in the 
bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think you bring up a question there that we will have 
to probably consider, and that iS, if it were included, what language 
would have to be included? Would it be payment only to those who 
were involuntarily retired or would it be to those retired during that 
period, whether voluntarily or not, in order that you might accelerate 
the people who would go out at least a little happier? 

Perhaps everybody in that period would have to get it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, actually that will not enter into it, 
to this extent, that the only people who will go out, as lieutenant 
colonels and commanders are twice passed over, lieutenant colonels and 
twice-passed-over commanders, and those people will not even have 
their 20 years of service in at that point. So immediately that will 
move up to 21 and 22 years later, or 21 years. 

But basically what you are dealing with here is a twice-passed-over 
officer. 

Now, the only other effect this would have would be on the twice- 
passed-over colonel and the officer who fails to be selected for continu- 
ation when he comes up for his second passover. 

Is that correct, Admiral ? 

Admiral Smrrx. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So you will not have a question of voluntary re- 
tirement enter into the picture until such time as these people have 
been actually considered for promotion. 

Mr. Bares. Well, of course a lot of folks have a pretty good idea 
of whether they are going to be passed over or not. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, “if an officer wants to voluntarily retire at 
that point rather than wait for the action of a selection board, of course 
he candoso. If you dangle a few dollars out in front of him, he may 
change his mind and wait until he fails for selection for continuation. 
There is no question about that. And I believe in the computation 
that they took into consideration the fact that human beings, being 
what they are, that most of these people are going to wait until—if 
there is a dollar opportunity available, that 100 percent of them are 
going to take advantage of them. 

Mr. Kirpay. Of course, those matters will have to be considered by 
the committee, if and when we come to preparing that. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiwpay. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Commander, did you give us a figure on the total long- 
time increased cost or savings ? 
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Commander McCrerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What was that? 

Commander McCrerry. The long-time retired pay differential, as 
we see it, is in the neighborhood of $21 million. 

Mr. Harpy. And that is an increase in the long-term retirement ? 

Commander McCrerry. Yes, sir. And any decreases incident to 
this legislation were only computed through fiscal years 1960-65. 

Mr. Harpy. How much did they amount to? 

Commander McCrerry. Approximately $57 million, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So you are coming in here with a showing that we are 
going to save $46 million ? 

Mr. Kirpay. $36 million. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe my arithmetic is bad. We will save $36 million 
by passing this legislation ? 

Commander McCreery. No,sir. I believe—I said that these figures 
were of necessity somewhat speculative because they are based upon 
plans that may not hold for the future. But the principle is there, 
sir. In other words, we are not claiming that this will save the 
taxpayer money. 

I did state that it would appear from everything we have looked 
at that any short-range or long-range increase in retired pay costs 
vee be offset by savings in active duty pay disbursements. 

Now. 

Mr. Harpy. These figures make this thing just as suspect as the 
Cordiner committee report. 

Secretary Jackson. Mr. Hardy 

Mr. Cuarrman. As I understand the $21 million figure, that is an 
increase after 1965. Is that so? 

Commander McCreery. No, sir. It is for the entire life. In other 
words, it is from 1960 on, from fiscal year 1960 forward. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Isn’t the $57 million figure also from there on? 

Commander McCrerry. Sir? 

ave BLANDFORD. You said the $57 million figure was for the 5-year 
period / 

Commander McCrerry. It is only for the 5-year period, that is 
correct. 

Mr: Harpy. Just another bit of emphasis on the corollary to the 
old adage that figures don’t lie. 

Mr. Branprorp. Well, $21 million from $57 million ends up with 
$36 million, but you show a net decrease of $11 million. Now, I am 
confused. 

Commander McCrerry. Well 

Secretary Jackson. I am, too. 

Mr. Bares. That is until 1965. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman, the legislation does not anticipate 
any change in the size of the officer complement in the Navy, and 
all of your savings, as you have indicated, have come from decreases 
in longevity. 
Now, isn’t it true 














That is correct, isn’t it? This $57 million just comes from a decrease 
in the longevity of the officers who are on? There will be the same 
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number of officers whether you have the legislation or don’t have the 
iegislation ¢ 

Commander McCrerry. The comparative costing plans had to be 
prepared, or were prepared on that basis, sir. 

Mr. Strratron. On the assumption that the total number of officers 
is the same with or without the legislation ? 

Commander McCrerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srratron. Now, isn’t it true that with or without the legisla- 
tion, you are going to get an older Navy gradually, anyway? Isn’t 
that right? You just get a litle older a little faster without the legis- 
lation, isn’t that right 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct. 

Secretary Jackson. That is correct. 

Commander McCrerry. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stratron. In other words, your active duty cost will gradually 
goup?¢ If the legislation is passed it will drop during the elimination 
of the hump, but it will still be going back up, isn’t that true? 

Commander McCrerry. That is correct. 

And I would like to emphasize that the amount that we are talk- 
ing about here, about $57 million, is a very very small part of the 
military pay Navy appropriation. 

1 should also like to advance that we did not prepare this with any 
thought in mind of showing a saving or, for that matter, even a favor- 
able differential. We prepared the two plans, costed them out, and 
this is the result. 

Mr. Srrarron. One other question. This may not be in your baili- 
wick, Commander. 

As I understand it, the legislation does not include any kind of 
bonus such as the Chairman was talking about / 

Mr. Kitpay. Not in the figures here. 

Mr. Srratron. Now, I notice in the answer submitted by the Ma- 
rine Corps to No. 17, the one that Mr. Blandford was reading a mo- 
ment ago, the Marine Corps says that the oflicers effected would most 
certainly consider their involuntary retirement prior to these points, 
without some form of compensation, as an act of bad faith by the 
Government. 

I am wondering whether there is a difference of opinion as between 
the Marine Corps and the Navy on the need for this kind of bonus. 

Admiral Samir. I can speak to that, sir, and recall what Secretary 
Gates said yesterday, that we did initially prepare our legislation 
with the thought of a separation allowance to the officers who found 
their carriers cut shorter than they had anticipated. That did not 
find favor in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the bill went 
forward without that provision in it. 

Mr. Srrarron. Oh, I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, Commander McCreery. 

I believe Mr. Joseph Glenn is here. 

Please have a seat, Mr. Glenn, if you like. 

Mr. Glenn, what is your occupation ? 

Mr. Gienn. I am a consulting actuary, presently employed by the 
Department of Defense. My name is J oseph B. Glenn. 

Mr. Kixpay. Do you have a statement in connection with the cost- 
ing factors we have here? 
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Mr. Gutenn. I do not have any prepared statement; no, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Are you prepared to give us an analysis of the testi- 
mony that Commander McCreery has given ? 

Mr. Guienn. About all I can say is that I have examined the 
methods and the techniques used in determining the costs, and I find 
that they are the correct ones. 

I haven’t checked the arithmetic, however. I assume that to be 
correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. No. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. I raised the point awhile ago, Mr. Glenn, in connec- 
tion with the actuarial tables that we used to make these computa- 
tions—that there have been in times past some computations of ac- 
tuarial equivalents that haven’t been too realistic because up-to-date 
tables were not employed. 

Now, do the computations that were made here actually reflect the 
life expectancy of the individuals that are concerned ? 

Mr. Gienn. The calculations, based on calculations of the lifetime 
costs, were based on the 1937 standard annuity table. 

I have certain indications that in the case of officers the lifetime 
may be somewhat—may be a little longer than that indicates. How- 
ever, I have not been able to get the necessary data to pin the matter 
down exactly. It is very close, though, I believe. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, haven’t the actuarial tables of life expectancy 
been changed since 1937 ? 

Mr. Gutenn. There have been tables produced since then. However, 
the 1959 annuity table, for instance, was compiled from the experience 
on people who purchased single-premium life annuities from the in- 
surance companies. And the class of people who buy single-premium 
life annuities can have a mortality rate which is quite different from 
other people of the same age and quite different from people who 
may be on someone’s retired list. 

Before anyone puts down a large sum of money in order to buy an 
annuity, very careful consideration is given, I am sure, to the probable 
future lifetime of the person. And if there is much doubt that the 
individual will not live long enough to get a reasonable return on the 
purchase, then the purchase is not made. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the only way you can establish doubt is either 
by the individual’s personal physical condition or by reference to 
experience that forms the basis for the development of these actuarial 
tables, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Gienn. It would be desirable here to _have a table based en- 
tirely on the experience on retired military personnel. 
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Mr. Harpy. Even if you disregard any difference between life ex- 
pectancy of military personnel and the general one of human beings 
in this country, isn’t an actuarial table that is 20 years old pretty much 
out of date as of now ¢ 

Mr. GLENN. Well, for the purpose for which it was originally com- 
piled, it could very well be out of date. It was compiled 

Mr. Harpy. Actually, isn’t life expectancy today a lot more than 
it was 20 years ago ¢ 

Mr. Gienn. For the same categories of personnel, it would be. 

Mr. Harpy. Take it on the overall aver age. 

Mr. GLenn. Well 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know whether it is—whether the life expect- 
ancy of military personnel is more today than it was 20 years ago? 

Mr. GLenn. Well, it would be reasonable to assume that it is. I 
suppose you are Ca re of retired personnel now / 

Mr. Harpy. I am talking about retired personnel at the moment, 
because that is w er we are doing business with. 

Now, that raises a question in my mind: 

As far as I am concerned, the whole bunch of figures should be 
thrown out of the window, because you based it on a table that is 20 
years old. 

Mr. Guenn. Actually, in a calculation of this kind, a particular 
table makes less difference that what you might suppose, because you 
are comparing retirement at one point against retirement at another 
point, and use the same table throughout. So a change in the table 
won't necessarily produce as much of a difference as you might expect. 

Mr. Harpy. If you resolve your computations into actuarial cash 
equivalents and start on that basis, it would make a lot of difference, 
wouldn't it ? 

Mr. GLENN. Well, for instance, if you are comparing a person 
retiring at age 45, who ordinarily would have retired at age 50, the 
same table is used in calculating the value at age 50 and also the value 
at age 45. So from age 50 on, the same table is used in both cases. 

Now, if there were a difference in mortality during the first 5 years, 
that might have some effect on it. It would have some effect on it. 
But it is not likely to be large. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. I am no actuary, but 
the use of a 20-year-old table, with as many advances that have taken 
place in medical science in the last 20 years, it seems to me to be just 
a little preposterous. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you have any more questions ! 

Mr. Harpy. No. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennerr. May I ask is there a more recent comprehensive 
‘tuarial table? 

Mr. Guenn. There is a table known as the annuity table for 1949, 
which, as I say, was constructed from the experience on people who 
purchased single-premium life annuities. 
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Mr. Bennett. You mean to inform this committee that of the bil- 
lions of dollars that are invested in life insurance every year, that 
are currently invested in life insurance, and the tremendous business 
in this, that the actuarial tables on life expectancy have not been 
basically changed since 1937 ? 

Mr. Guznn. Well, in the first place, the insurance companies do not 
use the same mortality table in calculating premiums for insurance 
as the one they use in calculating rates for annuities. There is quite 
a difference. 

Mr. Bennett. That is a nice answer, and I am glad to have that 
in the record. 

But I still would like to be cleared up on the fact of this point: 
Do insurance companies in 1959 use actuarial tables on life expectancy 
which were established in 1937 ? 

Mr. GLENN. Not for single-premium life annuities. 

Mr. Bennett. I am talking about for their general business opera- 
tions. I am not referring to just one type of single-premium life 
insurance policies. That must bea very small percentage of life insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Gienn. Actually, it is a very small percentage of the business. 
And they may use a different table for different kinds of business. 
For example, group annuity policies, which are blanket policies issued 
to an employer to provide a retirement income for people, I believe, 
uses the old 1937 table yet as a basis for calculating the rates. 

Mr. Bennett. Then you are not quite sure whether insurance com- 
panies in 1959 use an actuarial table which is 20 years old ? 

Mr. Gienn. I am not completely sure. I have looked at the mor- 
tality experience of the companies under the group annuity policies, 
and it is close to the 1937 standard annuity. 

Might I say, if the committee wishes, I can make the same calcula- 
tion on some other table. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if the gentleman would talk a little louder, 
please. 

Mr. Guenn. I will try. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Kiipay. Suppose you do that, Mr. Glenn. It would seem to 
me as if the one place you would have exact information on experience 
would be in the Military Establishment, where you have a constant 
record of the people who have retired, and so on. 

We are going to have to adjourn now. We will meet tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates. I was going to ask if such records are available. It is 
impossible for us to discuss this thing that has been worked out. We 
have not even seen it. We just inserted it in the record. But is this 
the usual approach to a problem by an actuary, considering retirement 
problems for the military, to take figures from the people as a whole 
and on the average, rather than directing themselves to the specific 
group involved ¢ 

Mr. Guenn. The best procedure, of course, would be to develop 
tables directly from the experience on the people involved. 

Mr. Bares. Well, couldn’t you inquire whether there were such 
tables available? 

Mr. Gienn. Part of my present task is to try to compile such a table, 
but I find that the records necessary for that purpose just are not 
available. 

Mr. Bares. There are no such records available, Admiral ? 

Mr. Guenn. I shouldn’t say none. I have an understanding that 
the Army is going to produce a substantial amount of material along 
that line. But I was not able to get any from the Navy. 

Mr. Bares. Did the Admiral want to comment on that ? 

Admiral Smirn. I have no comment, sir. I am not thoroughly 
versed in what we do have, sir, in the way of history. 

Mr. Bares. It is quite clear under this method of computation that 
the ultimate figure is going to be tremendously higher than the esti- 
mates that have been given. 

Mr. Gienn. I would doubt that it would. The basic difficulty is 
that when an individual on the retired list dies, the puncheard record 
previously maintained is simply discarded. 

Mr. Bares. Well, what is your judgment on life expectancy of 
military personnel, who are examined every year, as compared with 
the people at large, throughout the country ? 

Mr. Guenn. Well, the mortality rates for the people on active duty 
certainly are well below those of the general population. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me that if there is any 
area in the American population where it would be possible to compile 
accurate data on experience with respect to life expectancy, it is in 
this one. And here we go back and use the 1937 table. 

Tome 





Mr. Kiipay. There is no question but that the military should be in 
position to tell you just exactly what the average is, because they not 
only. pay the man by the month but are in touch with him constantly 
and maintain complete records, including date of death. ; 

Mr. Harpy. They have the best data of anybody in the world. 

Mr. Srrarron. May I ask the witness one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Stratton. 
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Mr. Srrarron. Do you have any figures, sir, as to whether life ex- 
pectancy differs as to when a man is retired from military as compared 
to when he is on active duty? There seems to be a variation in in- 
dustrial practice, for example, that when a man retires, they die at 
different rates because they are not under comparable pressure. 

Is there any comparable figure in the military as to a specific period 
if they are on active duty as compared to when they are not on active 
duty ¢ 

Mr. Guenn. I have heard that theory. I have never seen any proof 
of it. It seems likely that it is true. 

If you compare the mortality rate of military personnel on active 
duty, though, with the mortality after retirement, you are comparing 
a rate which is incomplete insofar as the people on active duty are 
concerned, because as soon as his physical condition deteriorates be- 
yond a certain point, his active duty is discontinued, and if he dies 
subsequently, the death does not appear as a death on active duty. 
Consequently 

Mr. Srrarron. Not on medical grounds. But I am suggesting a 
man, let’s say of 45 years of age, on active duty, and a man who re- 
tires at45. You could compare an age group, certainly. 

Mr. Guienn. It would be very interesting if such a comparison 
could be made, but I have not been able to make it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, February 18, 1959.) | 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuscomMittesx No. 1, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, February 18,1959. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Paul J. Kilday, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Kitpay. The committee will be in order. 

We will resume hearings this morning on H.R. 4413, a bill to pro- 
vide improved opportunity for promotion of certain officers of the 
naval service and for other purposes. 

Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, I have at this time a statement for 
the record in connection with the inquiry you made concerning the 
phrase “at the pleasure of the President,” which appears in the com- 
missions of officers of the Navy, and I presume the other services, 
also. This is an opinion prepared by a battery of attorneys. The 
sum and substance of it indicates that the words “serve at the pleas- 
ure of the President” really has no significance and has not had any 
significance since the Congress confined the authority of the Presi- 
dent in 1866 by passing an act: 

Provided, That no officer in the military or naval service shall in time of 
peace be dismissed from the service except upon and in pursuance of a sentence 
of a court-martial to that effect or a commutation thereof. 

The opinion goes on to say that since 1886 this legislation has been 
held to be a restriction on the Executive authority to remove officers, 
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and it now appears in 10 United States Code 1161. I will insert the 
entire statement in the record at this time. 
Mr. Kupay. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 
(The document is as follows :) 


STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 


Mr. Chairman, during the course of the hearings yesterday your inquired into 
the meaning and import of the phrase “at the pleasure of the President” ap 
pearing in the commissions of officers of the Navy. With your permission, I 
should like to insert the following amplifying statement in the record. I might 
add that it attests the usual perspicacity of the chairman. 

The complete relevant sentence as it appears in commissions of officers of the 
Navy is: 

“This commission is to continue in force during the pleasure of the President 
of the United States, for the time being, under the provisions of those public 
laws relating to officers of the Armed Forces of the United States and in the 
component thereof in which this appointment is made.” 

Until 1866 the authority of the President to remove officers at his pleasure 
was not limited. In 1866, however, Congress provided that “no officer in the 
military or naval service shall in time of peace be dismissed from the service, 
except upon and in pursuance of the sentence of a court-martial to that effect, 
or in commutation thereof.” Since 1866 this legislation has been held to be a 
restriction on the Executive authority to remove officers. It now appears as 
10 United States Code 1161. 

Unless Congress should provide otherwise, the pleasure of the President to 
remove a Regular Navy or Marine Corps officer is restricted by the Congress to 
time of war or after sentence by court-martial. 

The broader question which concerns us here is the tenure of officers generally. 
I attach a short résumé of the factors bearing on tenure. 


TENURE OF OFFICERS 


The usual, ordinary means for removing officers from the active list involun- 
tarily are prescribed in detail by the statutes. These include: 

(a) Dismissal by order of the President in time of war or by sentence of 
general court-martial. 

(b) Dropping from the rolls for unauthorized absence of 3 months or after 
being sentenced to confinement in a Federal or State penitentiary or correctional 
institution. 

(c) Revocation of commission, if less than 3 years’ service has been completed. 

(d) Selection board action for unsatisfactory performance of duty, if less than 
20 years’ service has been completed. 

(e) Completion of a specified amount of service and/or failure of promotion. 

(f) Age or physical disability retirement. 

In each instance the Congress has placed specific limitations on the applica- 
tions of the methods. Only in the last three types has retired or severance pay 
been authorized for the officers affected. It has been a standard interpretation 
that if pay is not authorized specifically for officers who are removed they are 
not entitled to pay of any sort. 

Aside from the possible residual constitutional authority which the President 
may have to remove an officer from the active list or to accomplish it by declar- 
ing the office vacant, the foregoing are the only means of eliminating Regular 
officers from active duty. There have been so few precedents on the use of any 
Presidential constitutional authority, assuming it exists, that it should not be 
further pursued in this application. However, it should be noted that there is no 
statute which would authorize the payment of retired pay to any officer so 
removed. 

Nowhere in the law is it provided that an officer is “guaranteed” a certain 
amount of active service, either of 20, 26, or 30 years’ service. The law only 
provides a point beyond which a lieutenant commander or above may not 
continue unless he is promoted or selected for continuation. These terminal 
points have been changed from time to time to meet the needs of the service. 

Until 1855 there was retirement of a sort only for physical disability. The 
term “retired list” originated in 1857, and upon it were placed the officers who 
had been withdrawn from active service earlier. Retirement for age originated 
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in 1861; it was set at 62. Voluntary retirement after 40 years of service was 
authorized at the same time. Because of promotion stagnation, a period of less 
than 40 years was authorized in 1899 along with a plucking system if a sufficient 
number of officers did not retire voluntarily. Voluntary retirement after 30 
years’ service originated in 1908. 2 

The 1916 law provided for involuntary retirement of captains at age 56, 
commanders at 50, and lieutenant commanders at 45 if they had not been 
selected for promotion. This was changed in 1926 to length of service: captains 
at 35 years’ service, commanders at 28 years’ service, and lieutenant com- 
manders at 21 years’ service. 

The 1938 law provided for the forced retirement of lieutenant commanders, 
commanders, and captains in the year in which they failed twice of selection for 
promotion if they had served at least 20 years. Age in service requirements 
were abandoned. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 reinstituted the length of service require- 
ments for lieutenant commander through captain and specified 20, 26, 30, or 31 
years of service, dependent upon grade and category. 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949 overhauled the physical retirement 
system. 

As a consequence of the 1947 law prescribing terms of service in connection 
with failure of selection for promotion, the individual officers have interpreted 
the law to mean that they cannot be forced out before completing that service 
if they do not get into trouble or become disabled and, therefore, to conclude 
somewhat naturally that they are guaranteed that tenure of office. However, 
as evidenced by the summary on involuntary retirement laws, on the recom- 
mendation of the Navy Department, the Congress has changed the lengths of 
service When the need justified it. 

Mr. Kivpay. Of course, it indicates the necessity for legislation of 
this type. 

Now, Admiral Smith, did you have a statement you desire to make 
this morning, or someone for you? 

Admiral Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a state- 
ment orally, in summarization of the discussions regarding the cost 
of this legislation yesterday. 

In our preparation of the legislation we undertook simultaneously 
with Commander McCreery and others working out the cost of our 
promotion plans with and without this legislation. We ran them 
out over a period of 5 years. 

We certainly share the concern of the Congress over the costs, the 
increasing costs of matters that we bring before them. 

So it was considerably to our gratification that we discovered that 
there isn’t much swing one way or the other in this legislation. 

But to be precise, we did find that without this legislation we will 
spend, by our conservative estimates, $11 million more over the course 
of the next 5 years than we will without it. 

Secretary Jackson. I think that would be just the reverse, wouldn’t 
it, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Smiri. 11 million more 

Mr. Buanprorp. Without the legislation / 

Admiral Smirn. Without the legislation than we will with it; that 
is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Admiral, the reason for that, as I understand it, is 
that without this legislation, officers will continue on to 30 years as 
colonels and captains, and commanders will continue on to 26 years, 
and, therefore, will go into higher pay brackets because of the longevity 
principle. In addition to that, because of the increased attrition 
sumong lieutenant commanders at some point the number of lieutenant 
commanders who will retire having twice failed of selection will 
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show a substantial increase, and it is that combination of factors which 
brings about the increase in cost if we fail to enact legislation. 

Is that a correct summary ¢ 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct, Mr, Blandford. 

Mr. Kinpay. Admiral, you do want to make it clear for the record 
that this proposal was not initiated as any economy measure. The 
primary purpose is to remove the —“y : and the consequent stagna- 
tion of promotion in various grades in the services ¢ 

Admiral Smiri. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Whether it results in a cost or a saving, the position 
of the Department is that it is essential ¢ 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, is there anything else from the Department at 
this time ? 

Admiral Smiru. Mr. Chairman, one point for correction of the 
record. Mr. Bates asked yesterday how many Reserve commanders 
were in the zone for selection to captain last year and how many were 
selected. 

We gave erroneously the figures of 19 in the zone and 1 selected. 
Actually the figures should have been 16 in the zone and 3 selected. 

Mr. Kinpay. Very well. 

Admiral Ssrrn. So we will correct the statement. 

Mr. Kinpay. At this time, in open session, I want to have the bill 
read section by section for explanation and analysis. 

At this time amendments will not be in order, although if anyone 
desires to discuss the effect of an amendment or anything of that 
kind, it would be in order at this time. At a subsequent time we will 
go into executive session and again read the bill for amendment. 

Now who will conduct this section analysis of the bill? Will you, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Ssnru. I should like to ask that Capt. Glen Williams, 
who constructed this, be the principal witness, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Blandford, will you read the first section and then 
Captain Williams can discuss it and analyze it ? 

We will go ahead. Read the first section, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The first section : 

That (a) the Secretary of the Navy may, whenever the needs of the service 
require, convene selection boards, or direct boards convened under chapter 543 
of title 10, United States Code, to recommend for continuation on the active list 
officers of the Regular Navy and the Regular Marine Corps described in subsection 
(c) and shall convene or direct such boards to recommend for continuation on 
the active list officers of the Regular Navy and the Regular Marine Corps 
described in subsections (e)—(g). Except as otherwise provided in this section, 
the provisions of chapter 543 of title 10, United States Code (other than section 
5701(e)), concerning boards to recommend captains, commanders, colonels, or 
lieutenant colonels for promotion, apply to each board convened under this 
subsection. 

I think we ought to stop at each subsection, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirpay. Very well. Goahead, Captain. 

Captain WiiuiaMs. This gives the Secretary the basic authority to 
convene the boards who will conduct continuation consideration. 

Mr. Kimpay. Can you speak a little louder, please ? 

Captain Wiii1ams. And in the first instance, in the subsection (c), 
the authority is optional to consider colonels or captains who have 
completed 5 years of service in that grade. 
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However, the authority to convene boards to consider twice-failed 
officers is mandatory in this section. In other words, if the Secretary 
has not convened boards for the continuation of colonels or captains 
with 5 years of service in grade, he will be obliged to convene them 
when he has officers who have been twice-failed of selection to the 
higher grade. 

The subsections (e) and (g) which are a reference in this first 
section refer to the captains, colonels, commanders, and lieutenant 
colonels who have twice failed of selection. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now to summarize, Captain, the board, the con- 
tinuation boards are discretionary. The twice-failed of selection 
boards are mandatory / 

Captain Wintiams. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Any questions on this subsection ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Kitpay. If not, read the next. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 

(b) Each board convened under subsection (a) to consider captains in the 
Medical Service Corps or the Nurse Corps shall consist of not less than three or 
more than nine officers on the active list or the retired list of the Regular Navy 
in the grade of captain or above, two-thirds of whom are officers in the Medical 
Corps and one-third of whom are officers in the corps concerned. To be eligible 
for membership on such a board, an officer on the active list in the Medical 
Service Corps or the Nurse Corps must have been recommended for continuation 
on the active list by an earlier board convened under this section. When 
there is an insufficient number of officers of the Medical Service Corps or the 
Nurse Corps available to serve, the Secretary shall complete the minimum 
required membership by appointing as members of the board officers of the 
Regular Navy in the Medical Corps. 

Captain WittiaMs. This section is largely technical in its applica- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

The first section, of course, covers all officers as far as the authority 
to hold boards is concerned. However, since the Medical Service 
Corps and the Nurse Corps do not hold selections for promotion from 
captain to rear admiral, there is no provision in law for the constitu- 
tion of such a board. 

This section provides prescription for the constitution of those 
boards. The rather peculiar membership in this case is necessary be- 
cause, of course, those corps do not have many captains, and, in fact, 
in the first board there would be no officers senior to the officers under 
consideration in the corps, themselves, to sit on the board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Captain, as I understand it, you do not intend to 
use this authority with regard to the Nurse Corps; is that correct? 

Captain Wiu1aMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And there are only 5 captains in the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps and one statutory captain’s billet as I understand it; is 
that correct ? 

Captain Witiiams. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And that is a statutory office; is it not? 

Captain Witi1aMs. Yes, sir. There is authority for more captains 
in the Medical Service Corps. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Is there any necessity, therefore, for this section ? 

Captain Wintiams. We have no plans that would require its use; 
no, sir. 
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Mr. BLanprorp, Any reason why the section should not be deleted ? 

Captain Wiu1ams. We have no current need to retain it. It is 
purely included as a technicality. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, if you do not intend to use the board for the 
Medical Service Corps, or you do not intend to use the board for the 
Nurse Corps, what other virtue is there in retaining this subsection ? 

Captain Wituiams. None. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would you recommend that it be deleted ? 

Captain Witi1ams. I would recommend that it be deleted. It is 
in here to provide complete coverage for all categories of officers, and 
that is the only reason that it is included. 

Mr. Kintpay. You do not intend to use it, but there is no restriction 
in the other language which would prevent its being used for that 
purpose ? 

Captain Wittiams. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Wouldn't it be a good matter of policy to retain it in 
the bill, inasmuch as you would have the authority under the bill 
to use it, to make sure that the board if convened for that purpose, 
had these safeguards? 

Captain Wiiuiams. Yes, sir; it would create a little anomaly to 
withdraw it because the Secretary then would have authority to con- 
vene a board the composition of which was not prescribed by law. 

Mr. Kinpay. I would think that as a matter of ssthicw and to prevent 
alarming people unnecessarily, it might be retained. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I actually wanted to get in 
the record the intention with regard to the use of this subsection. 

The only thing I had hoped for was that the word would go out 
that they do not intend to use this in the Nurse Corps, because the 
Nurse Corps has a separate situation of its own, and the very fact 
that it is included in the early part of the bill might arouse someone 
to think that they are going to “attrit” nurses. That is not your 
intention / 

Captain WitiiaMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think we have accomplished the objective already 
with this colloquy. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srrarron. Didn't we have testimony earlier that there was 
no planned attrition of the Medical Corps, either? 

Captain Witiiams. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is the Medical Service Corps at this point, 
Mr. Stratton, as contrasted with the Medical Corps. 

Mr. Kumar. The gentleman’s question has to do with the previous 
testimony, that the Medical Corps would not be subjected to this 
selection. I think it should be made clear, in view of the continua- 
tion by the House and the pendency in the Senate of the continuation 
of the doctors’ draft, that this will not be used as to the Medical 
Corps. 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that correct, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Suirn. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirpay. Did someone answer ? 

Admiral Smirn. I answered. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Kurpay. Go to the next subsection. 

Mr. Buanprorp (reading) : 

(ec) Each officer of the Regular Navy or the Regular Marine Corps who has 
served on active duty for more than 5 years, who is not on a promotion list, 
and who will complete at least 5 years of service in the grade of captain in 
the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps by June 30 of the fiscal year in which 
a board is convened under this section is eligible for consideration for con- 
tinuation on the active list by that board. An officer who has once been recom- 
mended for continuation while serving in the grade of captain or colonel by 
such a board may not be considered by a subsequent board convened under 
this section and is not subject to the provisions of subsection (e) or (f). For 
purposes of this subsection, an officer is considered as serving in the grade of 
captain in the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps from the date of rank 
assigned him upon appointment to that grade under chapter 539 or 545 of title 
10, United States Code, until the effective date of his appointment in the next 
higher grade under chapter 545 of title 10, United States Code. 

Captain Witu1ams. The application of this section is intended to be 
used only by the Navy in fact. The Marine Corps is included to pro- 
vide for any possible contingency, but actually the Marine Corps will 
operate under the section relating to twice-failed colonels, rather than 
to the 5 years in grade. 

However, it is possible that the two boards might at various times be 
used by the same service. The protection in the second sentence pro- 
vides that if an officer has once been recommended by a continuation 
board under this section, thereafter even though he may have twice 
failed of selection, he will serve out the normal number of years. 

The provisions as to date of rank are consistent with the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act for determining years of service in grades. 

Mr. Kizpay. And he will be vulnerable only once ? 

Captain WitiiaMs, Only once; yes, sir. 

Mr, Buanprorp, This is the provision, Mr. Chairman, that is appli- 
cable ta all officers of the Navy—staff corps, everyone? 

Captain Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BianpForp, But it is not your intention—to repeat in connec- 
tion with this section—to use this with respect to the Medical Corps or 
the Dental Corps? 

Captain Witu1ams, That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Or the Nurse Corps? 

Captain WiuuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

a Buianprorp. Now what other corps do you not intend to apply 
it to 

Admiral Smiru. Those are the only exemptions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This will not be applicable to those three. It is 
broad enough to include them. It is your intention not to use this 
authority in connection with those three corps? 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Kixpay. Next section. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 

(d) When the Secretary convenes a board under this section to consider any 
eategory of officers described in subsection (c) or (e), he shall establish a con- 
tinuation zone for that category. The continuation zone for each category shall 
include such number of officers as the Secretary determines to be necessary to 
best meet the needs of the service. The senior officer in a continuation zone, 
for each category of officers, shall be designated by the Secretary. When the 


Secretary convenes a board to consider for continuation a category of officers 
for which a continuation board has been previously convened, the senior officer for 
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that category shall be the officer next junior to the most junior officer of that 
eategory considered for continuation by the preceding board. The junior officer 
in each continuation zone shall be designated by the Secretary. In each category, 
all officers junior to the senior officer and senior to the junior officer in a con- 
tinuation zone shall be in the continuation zone for that category. Only officers 
who are in a continuation zone may be considered by a selection board. 

Captain WimuiaMs. This section is necessary, Mr. Chairman be- 
cause, of course, we have considerable numbers of officers in the case 
of the Navy who have completed more than 5 years in grade, and con- 
siderable numbers of officers in the Marine Corps who have failed 
more than twice of selection. 

In order to proceed in an orderly manner, we would not want to 
consider all of them at the first selection for continuation and thereby 
provide more vacancies than we could possibly use. 

This will permit the Secretary to establish how far down each con- 
sideration will go, but provide that no one will be skipped. 

That is, the last man in the continuation zone who has been estab- 
lished will establish the start of the next continuation zone, and those 
officers who are either senior to the continuation zone having already 
been considered or those officers who are junior to the continuation 
zone will not be subject to jeopardy by that ner) 

In the Navy the continuation zone, as Admiral Smith explained, 
will first consist of those officers who have 29, 28, and 27 years of serv- 
ice. Thereafter, it will move downward in terms of years of service, 
until we get to the 5-year limit. 

Mr. Branprorp. Mr. Chairman, I might mention that this section 
may sound somewhat complicated, but it was put in as a result of our 
hearings last year, in which we wanted to make sure that no Secretary 
of the future could skip a group of officers by not holding a continu- 
ation board or a zone of consideration for any particular group. 

In other words, if you are going to apply this, everybody has to go 
through it. 

That is why we provide that whenever they stop a zone, that the 
next zone must pick up with the man immediately junior to that last 
zone, who would be the senior man in the next zone. 

Mr. Gavin. They do make exceptions, though, don’t they ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No sir, not exceptions, other than the Nurse Corps, 
Medical Corps, and the Dental Corps. The point I am making is that 
we didn’t want to make it possible for a year group to be skipped, 
which would, of course, be discriminatory. 

Mr. Bates. Why would they want to do it? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I don’t know why they would do it, but we wanted 
to make sure they couldn’t do it even if in the future someone wanted 
to do it. 

Mr. Bares. Didn’t they do it? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, because they didn’t have this authority before. 
The idea is that you want to expose all officers 5 years in grade as 
captain to the same degree of selection and not be able to say “I will 
have a continuation zone consisting of the class of 1938. The class of 
1939 are all fine boys and we want to have a continuation zone and my 
nephew is in that class. And then we will go on and pick up the class 
of 1940.” , 

This is to prevent such a thing from taking place. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that, but I don’t understand why it is even 
necessary. : 
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Mr..Bianprorp. It is necessary to make sure that you guarantee to 
all officers that there can be no discrimination in the continuation 
board, 

Mr. Gavin. You mean in rank and promotion ‘ 

Mr, Bianprorp. No, sir. This is to apply so that all officers once 
they complete 5 years in grade as captains in the Navy will know 
that they must go through a board of consideration, or a continuation 
board, and that there is an element of selection involved there. 

In other words, the amount of people who may be selected for con- 
tinuation may vary according to the needs of the Navy. So in one 
year you may have 65 percent retained and in the next year only 50 
percent retained, just as the selection boards differ today on the 
number of vacancies—the number of promotions. But this is to assure 
that everybody will be exposed to the same selection system for con- 
tinuation. 

Mr. Kintpay. Could the same thing be accomplished by providing 
that the first subsection, (a)—providing that the Secretary, shall I 
say, annually convene / 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, even if it was annually convened, it would 
be conceivably possible—I suppose we are being extra cautious, but it 
would pace ex be possible I presume that a zone could be hand- 
picked. This is to prevent such a thing from ever taking place in the 
future, that is all. 

Mr. Kinpay. I would think that the principal value would be in 
eliminating any pressure to skip. 

Mr. Harpy. It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, the idea of making 
sure that we don’t skip anybody is a good one. But I do wish the 
language in the bill might be more nearly in conformity with the 
expression of the captain, in the gobbledygook you have here, because 
you can’t ndloedtand it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, since I wrote part of this gobbledygook last 
year [laughter] in the committee print, let me see if I can explain it. 

Mr. Harpy. I heard your explanation and I heard the explanation 
of the captain. You are talking about not skipping anybod: Why 
don’t we say it, instead of going through all these gyrations ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. I will put that in the report that nobody will be 
skipped, but in the language of the section I don’t know how to other- 
wise put it. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, the bill will be later read for amendment. 

Mr. Harpy. I wish I could think up some simple language. I don’t 
know why we should complicate it. 

Mr. Kiitpay. Between now and tomorrow, maybe the gentlman can 
come up with some language. 

Mr. Stratton ? 

Mr. Srrarron. I have a suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that might even 
complicate it. It is a technical point. 

But on page 4, lines 5 to 7, if I read that correctly there might be 
some confusion, which suggests that the junior officers and the senior 
officers would not be in that category, but only those officers in between. 

(Mr. Hébert aside.) 

Mr. Srratron. If you were to add the words “in addition” in line 
5—“in addition in each category all officers junior to the senior officer 
and senior tothe junior officer.” [Laughter. ] 
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Mr. Kitpay. I think we have enough to work on with this section. 
[Further laughter. ] 

Mr. Srratron. May I ask another question which is of a general 
nature, Mr. Chairman ? 

During the presentation of all the facts on this, we constantly refer 
to unrestricted line officers. This so far has not made any reference 
except to regular officers, officers of the Regular Navy. ; 

will this, in fact, apply then to the limited-duty officers as well as to 
the unrestricted line, Admiral ? 

Admiral Smrru. Go ahead. 

Captain WuiaMs. It will not apply to limited duty officers, because 
limited duty officers are restricted by law to the grade of commander. 
Therefore, there will be no twice-failed commanders and no captains 
with 5 years in grade. They are simply ruled out by their grade, sir. 

Mr. Stratton. When did that happen? 

Captain Wiu1aMs. That restriction to the grade of commander was 
in the original enactment. 

Mr. Kixpay. I don’t think Mr. Stratton was intending to refer very 
specifically to the limited duty officers. 

Mr. Srratron. I am referring specifically, for example, to the 1,630 
officers. They are limited duty, aren’t they ? 

Captain Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. Our limited duty officers are another 
group. Those are restricted duty officers, Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Stratton. Oh. 

Captain Wiu1aMs. This does apply to them, and that is the signifi- 
cance of speaking of any category of officers, and providing that there 
shall be a continuation zone for each category. So the unrestricted 
line probably will be the general guide to these considerations. It 
does not have to be exactly the same as the unrestricted line in each 
of these smaller categories. 

Mr. Stratton. They will be subject to the same procedure? 

Captain Witu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Stratton has raised a point 
that I think requires explanations for the hearing at this point, and 
that is a definition of the word “category.” I don’t know of any legal 
definition and I think you should define it at this point for the record. 

Captain Wittrams. Categories as used here are meant to mean kind 
of officers who are considered for promotion together. That is, engi- 
neering duty officers customarily compete among themselves for pro- 
motion. Special duty officers, each of the various kinds of special 
officers, each compete in a pool of their own. The same with each of 
the staff corps. And that is the meaning of “category,” as used in 
this instance or the intended meaning. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is one additional question, Mr. Chairman, to 
help some future chief of naval personnel. And that is supposing you 
adjust somebody’s date of rank and you adjust them in such a manner 
that he is adjusted into a date of rank to a continuation board that has 
already met and selected people and, therefore, the individual has not 
been exposed to continuation procedure ? 

Captain Witi1ams. We would consider that he would be the senior 
man in the next continuation zone, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is all I want. That is your intention? 

Captain WitiiaMs. Yes. 
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Mr, Bianprorp. Is to make him senior man in the next zone? 

Captain WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Go to the next subsection. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 

(e) Each officer not restricted in the performance of duty serving in the grade 
of captain on the active list in the line of the Regular Navy, each officer serving 
in the grade of captain on the active list of the Regular Navy in the Supply 
Corps, the Chaplain Corps, or the Civil Engineer Corps, and each officer not 
restricted in the performance of duty serving in the grade of colonel on the active 
list of the Regular Marine Corps who is not on a promotion list, who has not been 
previously recommended for continuation in the approved report of a board, and 
who has at least twice failed of selection to the grade of rear admiral in the Navy 
or brigadier general in the Marine Corps is eligible for consideration for contin- 
uation on the active list by a board convened under this section. 

Captain Witu1ams. As I mentioned earlier, the Navy will not have 
occasion to use this section. So long as we have our promotion zone 
in the 29th year of service, we will not have any twice-failed captains 
on board. They will twice fail in their 30th year and be retired. 

This applies to the Marine Corps in practice. The inclusion of the 
naval officers in the paragraph 2 intended only as a protection against 
future contingencies. We do not expect that it will be used. 

These officers, therefore, will come up for selection for continuation 
when they have twice failed of selection for promotion to rear admiral 
or actually to the grade of brigadier general. 

You may note that this paragraph would actually make them all 
come up at one time. They are, however, subject to the continuation 
zone paragraph which we previously read, in paragraph (d). So 
the Marine Corps will specify which of the most senior twice-failed 
colonels will be considered by the first board and subsequent boards. 

“ventually I believe it is their intention to get down to the place 
that colonels who are failed for the second time will thereupon be 
considered for continuation immediately. In the early selections that 
will not be true. 

The Marine Corps supply duty officers are not included in this para- 
graph for the reason that they do not actually fail of selection except 
by definition of years of service. Under present law, they are de- 
fined to have twice failed of selection when they completed 31 years 
service. So there is no possibility of having a twice-failed supply 
duty colonel until he completes 31 years service under the present law 
and there would be none who could come in this paragraph. 

The following paragraph will take care of it. 

Mr. Kitpay. The next subsection. 

Mr. Bianprorp (reading) : 

(f) Each officer designated for supply duty serving in the grade of colonel on 
the active list of the Regular Marine Corps who is not on a promotion list, who has 
not been previously recommended for continuation in the approved report of a 
board, and who will complete at least 27 years of total commissioned service, as 
computed under section 6387 of title 10, United States Code, by June 30 of the 
fiscal year in which a board is convened under this section is eligible for con- 
sideration for continuation on the active list by that board. 

Captain Witu1aMs. This, as I mentioned, takes care of the supply 
duty colonels. It now says that they are vulnerable to selection for 
continuation when they have 27 years of service. 

If selected for continuation, they would then continue until they 
completed 31 years service, or were selected for promotion. 
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They are not at any time until they complete 31 years service in the 
status of having twice failed of selection. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually, they are never in the status of having 
twice failed of selection, are they / 

Captain WituiaMs. Yes, sir, at 31 years service the law says they 
have twice failed. That is to take care of the retirement provisions. 
Mr. Kitpay. Any questions? 

(No response. ) 
Mr. Kiztpay. Read the next subsection. 
Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 


(g) Each officer on the active list of the Regular Navy or the Regular Marine 
Corps serving in the grade of commander or lieutenant colonel (except an officer 
designated for limited duty, an officer in the Nurse Corps, or a woman officer ap- 
pointed under section 5590 of title 10, United States Code) who is not on a pro- 
motion list, who has not been previously recommended for continuation in the 
approved report of a board, and who has at least twice failed of selection for 
promotion to the grade of captain in the Navy or colonel in the Marine Corps 
is eligible for consideration for continuation on the active list by a board con- 
vened under this section. 


Captain Wixuiams. This board is in many respects similar to that 
applying to twice-failed colonels. 

However, it covers both commanders and lieutenant colonels and 
differs in one important aspect, and that is that this provides that 
he will come up for consideration when he has twice failed. 

There is no continuation zone provision applicable to this section. 
They will all come up—all of the presently twice-failed officers will 
come up the first time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And thereafter, on their second failure? 

Captain Wiiuiams. And thereafter as they fail the second time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Therefore, the selection board that is convened 
to consider them for promotion the second time will also act as the 
continuation board ? 

Captain Witi1aMs. That is our present intention, to use that same 
board ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Which will require a double precept from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy ? 

Captain Wiiu1aMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. The next subsection. 

Mr. Buanprorp (reading) : 

(h) The Secretary shall furnish the appropriate selection board convened 
under this section with the names of the officers who shall be considered by 
the board, and based on the needs of the service, the number of these officers 
by categories that may be recommended for continuation on the active list. Of 
the officers considered for continuation by each selection board, the board shall 
recommend those officers whom the board considers best qualified for continua- 
tion on the active list. Each board shall certify in its written report that in 
the opinion of at least two-thirds of the acting members of the board the officers 
recommended are selected as best qualified for continued service on the active 
list. The report of each board shall be submitted to the President and shall 
become final upon his approval. 

Captain Witu1ams. The provisions as far as this section are con- 
cerned are somewhat similar to the provisions relating to selection 
boards for promotion. 

The language, of course, is in the positive, in stating that the number 
of officers who are to be recommended for continuation are based on 
the needs of the service. 
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I think it is realistic on the basis of the presentations that have 
been made that the converse probably will be true, that the number 
of officers who will be noncontingent will be based on the number of 
needed vacancies. 

Mr. Kitpay. The next subsection. 

Mr. Bianprorp. (Reading :) 

(i) Unless sooner selected for promotion to the next higher grade, each officer 
who is considered for continuation on the active list by a board convened under 
this section and who is not recommended for continuation in the approved report 
of the board, shall, notwithstanding any other provision of law except subsection 
(j) or (k), be retired on June 30 of the fiscal year in which the report of the 
board is approved or in which he completes 20 years of total commissioned serv- 
ice, as computed under section 6387 or 6388 of title 10, United States Code, which- 
ever is later. 

Captain Wituiams. This section, or course, is the retirement. author- 
ity and the various savers that are included in that sentence concerning 
an officer who has been considered, an officer who has not been recom- 
mended for continuation, an officer who is not on a promotion list. It 
provides for a number of contingencies that are going to arise in the 
early years when we are phasing down. There would have been of- 
ficers who would have been vulnerable but the promotion zone did not 
include them. 

Similarly, there may be some of them who have subsequently been 
selected for promotion. So all of those savers are necessary. 

The exceptions of subsections (j) and (k) we will cover i 

The one is a continuing exception. The other one is a necessity for 
the first year’s operation only, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Just for the matter of the record, the 20 years of 
total commissioned service means 20 years of act.ve commissioned 
service ? 

Captain Witu1ams. No, sir. This is total commissioned service 
defined in the law as the amount of service that makes them vulnerable 
to selection or eligible for selection. 

That coincides with actual service in the case of our due course 
officers. In the case of officers who are transferred from Reserve status 
to Regular Navy status, that total commissioned service is defined as 
the service held by an officer who is contemporary with them who is 
a due course officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The reason I asked the question, Captain, is that 
it is just conceivable that an officer could be affected by this section who 
does not have 20 years of active duty and, therefore, does not qualify 
for retirement because he may count for purposes of retirement inac- 
tive reserve service as a multiplier, only when he has completed 20 
years of activeduty. But that inactive service might count. 

Now it is not your intention to attrit anyone under this provision 
of law until they have completed sufficient years of service to qualify 
for retirement ? 

Captain Witi1ams. There may be some who will retire without 20 
years of active service because they were commissioned in an advanced 
rank and therefore, their contemporaries who have 20 or more years 
of active service have more active service than they have. 

They may well have less than 20 years literal active commissioned 
service. 
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Mr. Krzpay. The language limits the 20 years of commissioned serv- 
ice to that computed under sections 6387 and 6388 of title 10? 

Captain Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. What service is included in those two named titles? 

Captain Wimu1aMs. The service—— 

Mr. Kixpay. Sections, I mean. 

Captain Wiiuiams. The service included in those sections is the 
service I mentioned, the service that is determined by the service of a 
due course contemporary officer. That is, a Reserve officer who came 
into the Regular Navy, regardless of how many years of active serv- 
ice he may or may not have had and is assigned a position on the lineal 
list, and then has total commissioned service under those two sections 
based on the total commissioned service of an officer junior to him who 
has not lost numbers or precedence. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then, is it correct to say that under the language 
here, the man would be retired on June 30 of the fiscal year in which 
the report of the board is final or upon completion of sufficient service 
to entitle him to retirement ? 

Captain Witirams. Not necessarily sufficient active service, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kitpay. What I am getting at is: Are you going to eliminate 
anvbody here under this provision who does not get retirement ? 

Captain Wiit1ams. No, sir. All will be retired. We have a re- 
tired pay paragraph coming along later. 

Mr. Bennetr. You mean retired with less than 20 years? 

Mr. Branprorp. No. That is the point that we want to make very 
clear here. That is the reason I raised this point. The minimum 
years, of service for retirement purposes, is normally 20 years of 
active duty ? 

Captain WiuraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now what happens is that some of these officers 
because of their date of rank may go out with less than 20 years of 
active duty but may use as a multiplier in determining their retire- 
ment pay those number of years of service that are creditable to the 
officer immediately senior to them who has completed 20 years of 
active duty? 

Captain WiixtaMs. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So actually this has the effect of giving this group of 
officers constructive credit for purposes of retirement ? 

Mr. Bates. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Buanprorn. That is right. 

Mr. Kiipay. Does it do that, Captain ? 

Captain Wirutams. That is correct, and that is the basis for their 
present retirement on 30 years and on 26 years or 20 years. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought that was something we very carefully stayed 
away from, on this 20 years business. 

r. BLANpForD. Except you must remember, Mr. Hardy, that the 
Army and the Air Force—they give their constructive credit to begin 
with. 

Now the interesting thing about this provision of law, if I recall 
correctly, is that an officer could not voluntarily apply for retirement 
and use the service that the officer immediately senior to him has to 
his credit. This is only applicable to an officer involuntarily retired. 
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And that came about because the dates of rank were adjusted, I think, 
to July 1 of each year of the Naval Academy class that was graduated 
at the time they were commissioned. Isn’t that what it boils down to? 

Captain WiuuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now how much adjustment actually—what is the 
maximum constructive credit that a person could get under that pro- 
vision of law? 

Mr. Kizpay. Under the existing law. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

Captain Witiiams. Under the existing law. It applies largely to 
specialist officers, Mr. Chairman. In the case of those officers who 
were given constructive credit for lineal purposes by Public Law 210, 
and in 1949 the law officers specifically and other categories of officers, 
do get advanced lineal position tems § on professional attainments. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What is the maximum, Captain? 3 years? 

Captain Wiaams. Three years as I recall. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Three years maximum ? 

Captain WiiiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now if this officer should be eliminated through 
this section without 20 years of active duty, how would he determine 
his multiplier? Could he count any of his Inactive Reserve service, or 
is he bound by the amount of service that the officer immediately senior 
to him has? 

Captain Witt1ams. He may count all of the service he uses for pay 
purposes or is creditable for pay purposes or the service as deter- 
mined under these two paragraphs, whichever is the greater. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then it would be possible for an officer to have 17 
years of active commissioned service, to have served 6 years in the 
Reserve before going on active duty, and, therefore, to use as a multi- 
plier 23 years of service, even though the officer that he is junior to 
has only 20 years of service. 

So he would use—I just want to make sure of this for the Comp- 
troller General. He would use the service that the officer feenulediahely 
senior to him has for the purposes of the involuntary retirement pro- 
vision, but then he would be allowed to use the service creditable to him 
for pay purposes in determining his multiplier for retirement pur- 
poses. 

Captain Wiu1aMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Krwpay. What I want to know is: Does this create constructive 
service for retirement or does it preserve the present entitlement 
thereto? 

Captain Wiiur1ams. It creates it in only one sense, Mr. Kilday. 
Presently, these officers can point that service for disability retirement. 
They do not count it for any other purpose. 

It is included here because it is these years of commissioned service 
which are making them vulnerable to mandatory retirement, and we, 
therefore, feel that they should not be short-changed by the same 
years of service that force them out. 

Mr. Bates. Why don’t you just limit it to 20 years, instead of giving 
them a bonus in here under certain circumstances ? 

Mr. Buanvrorp. Mr. Bates, I don’t quite—Captain Williams knows 
this law far better than I. But I don’t think I quite agree with his 
answer, that it is only applicable there. 
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If this officer is a commander and he does not have 26 years of 
actual service, but the officer immediately senior to him completes 26 
years of service and both of them fail of selection to captain, does he 
not get 26 years of service under existing law as a multiplier in deter- 
mining his retirement pay ? 

Captain Witt1aMs. Only for disability retirement, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Only for disability retirement ? 

Captain WiiuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that officer, therefore, today can only count for 
disability retirement purposes the 26 years of service that the officer 
immediately senior to him counts for retirement when he fails of 
selection to captain ? 

Captain Witu1ams. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that officer may only get, say, 23 years of serv- 
ice as a multiplier, even though the constructive credit—no, the credit 
of the officer senior to him would be 26 years of service? 

Captain Wiu1aMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. As I understand the situation, then, this merely 
gives that officer who is being attrited earlier than he might have 
anticipated that credit for involuntary retirement purposes that he 
would have gotten had he been retired for disability ? 

Mr. Bates. Disability, yes, but not for regular retirement. 

Mr. Kitpay. Any other questions on this? 

Mr. Krreurn. If I understand correctly, it gives for regular retire- 
ment the same advantages that he would have under disability 
retirement ? 

Captain Wiuuiams. Yes. 

Mr. BianpForp. For involuntary retirement. 

Mr. Krrcutn. If it is involuntary retirement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Kircutn. But not for voluntary retirement. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will take another look at this. Go ahead to the 
next section. 

Mr. Bianprorp (reading) : 

(j) An officer in a grade below rear admiral on the active list of the Regular 
Navy who has the rank of rear admiral while serving in a statutory office and 
who would be retired under this Act may have his date of retirement deferred 
by the Secretary during the period the officer has the rank of rear admiral and 
has not attained the age of 62 years. 

Captain Wittiams. We have a number of positions, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman, in which an officer has the grade or rank of rear ad- 
miral while so serving. He retains his regular rank as captain, if 
that is his rank, and would in the ordinary course of events, come 
before this continuation board. 

This provision will prevent his being retired ,:nder the provisions 
of this act so long as he is holding that office. 

Mr. Kipay. At the discretion of the Secretary? 

Captain WituiaMs. Yes, sir. Well, of course, the Secretary can 
relieve him from that office whenever he likes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. He can? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

- Mr: Kizpay. He is nominated to the Senate for that rank, isn’t he? 

Captain WiuiiaMs. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. Bares. Only as long as he holds that position. 

Mr. Kirpay. That is the point I am getting at. 

Captain Wiu1aMs. I balove the Secretary probably can accom- 
plish it by nominating a successor, sir. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kixpay. I think the Secretary can relieve him of his duties 
pretty effectively. [Further laughter. | 

Mr. Kixpay. But it is a statutory rank. 

Captain Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. In the nature of a spot promotion, while filling it. 
Now does he have the right to retire in that rank even though not 
subsequently 

Captain WiixiAMs. Yes, sir, he has a right to that rank, if he re- 
tired —_ so serving or if he has served 2% years, if he subsequently 
retired. 

Mr. Kitpay. Even though he does revert when he does retire, he 
will retire as a rear admiral? 

Captain WiixraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is if he completes 214 years of service. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. The next subsection. 

Mr. BLaNprorp (reading) : 

(k) If the report of a board that considers officers for continuation on the 
active list under this section is approved less than 6 months before the end of 
the fiscal year, the retirement of officers who were considered but not recom- 
mended for continuation by that board shall be deferred until the first day 
of the seventh month following the month in which the report of the board is 
approved. 

Captain Wiit1aMs. We expect that this probably will have appli- 
cation only in this fiscal year, Mr. Chairman. If this legislation is 
enacted in time, that we can hold board before the end of this fiscal 
year, we would need to hold them. 

However, it would be rather small notice for the officer to go out on 
June 30, 1959, and this provision, therefore, provides that he would 
not retire until 6 months after the approval of the board. Probably 
it means that the first retirements would be on January 1, 1960, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. But it doesn’t guarantee 6 months, does it? 

Captain WiuiaMs. It guarantees 6 months if the report of the 
board is less than 6 months from the end of the fiscal year, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Suppose it was only 2 months before the end of the 

ear ? 

Captain Wii1aMs. Then it would be 6 months from the date of the 
approval of the board, sir, or the first of the month following the date 
of the approval of the board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is a 6-months provision 

Captain WixuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It is a guaranteed 6 months? 

Mr. Buianprorp. Yes, it is to put them on notice and give them 6 
months. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think we would have the 6 months. Iam wondering 
if this language accomplishes it: This is the purpose, is it, Captain ? 

Captain Wiuiams. That is the purpose. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed then to the next section. We will take 
another look at it. 
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Mr. Buanprorp (reading) : 


Sec. 2. (a) An officer who is retired under this Act, unless otherwise entitled 
to a higher retired grade or higher retired pay, shall be retired in the grade in 
which he was serving at the time of retirement and is entitled to retired pay at 
the rate of 2% percent of the basic pay to which he would be entitled if serving 
on active duty in the grade in which retired multiplied by the number of years of 
service that may be credited to him under section 1405 of title 10, United States 
Code, or, if greater, the number of years of total commissioned service computed 
under section 6387 or 6388 of title 10, United States Code. 

Captain Wiuu1aMs. This is the usual prescription for retired grade 
and pay, Mr. Chairman, except in the last four lines it provides for 
either the use of services for pay purposes as the multiplier for deter- 
mination of retired pay or the years of total commissioned service that 
we just discussed, whichever is greater. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that not permissible under present law ? 

Captain WiitiaMs. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The first part is. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I understand. But he doesn’t have the option. 

Mr. BuaNnprorp. Well as Captain Williams says, the only place that 
he can use the latter part of this is for disability retirement today. 

I think we should have, if possible, the number of people whom this 
applies to, so we will know what the scope of the problem is. 

Mr. Harpy. Would this section mean that the credits that we were 
talking about a while ago that can be used for disability only under 
present law would now apply to anybody ? 

Captain Wiu1aMs. Apply to only officers retired under this act. 

Mr. Harpy. Regardless of whether this 20-year thing—back in that 
other section we were talking about the 20-year proposition. 

Captain Wiiu1aMs. Well, the 20 years determines the vulnerability 
to retirement, Mr. Hardy. 

This provides for the number of years that he is going to be paid 
on. He will not be retired at all until he has 20 years under this 
formula, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But this constructive business would be used to ac- 
complish the 20 years, back under the section (i), is it not, or (j), 
whichever it is? 

Captain Witu1AMs. That will determine when he goes out, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. But under this language here, anyone 
who is involuntarily separated, involuntarily retired by not being 
selected by the continuation board, would be eligible to receive pay 
for this constructive credit which he otherwise would not be? 

Captain WituiaMs. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And if somebody was in the Reserve prior to World 
War II and was integrated, they could count all of their time? 

Captain Witu1aMs. He can count that for pay purposes, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. He can today. 

Captain WittiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Yes. 

Captain Wiis. He can count that for pay purposes or he can 
count the service that completes that 20 years for him. In other 
words, this service based on his lineal position. Whichever is greater, 
sir. 

Mr. Bates. Can he count all of that reserve time for retirement 
purposes under this? 
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Captain Wix1aMs. If it is greater than the amount of service by 
this formula, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. The advantage to the retirement under here would 
simply be that constructive credit that he would get because of his 
contemporary ¢ 

Captain Wiis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares, In the reserve bill that is going to be considered, you 
might have many people who came on and got commissions originally 
at the same time, as the individual I mentioned a moment ago, who 
might go out on 18 years active duty. ) 

Now unless something is done, he gets absolutely nothing, isn’t that 
right? Because certainly a reserve won’t come under this bill. 

Captain WituiaMs. I think the formula on the Reserves, Mr. Bates, 
is that if he is within 2 years of retirement—it doesn’t define how he 
establishes his retirement. But, of course, this will not benefit 
Reserve oflicers because it does not apply to Reserve officers. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that, but I asked whether this other bill 
will take such a thing into consideration, or will all of their reserve 
inactive time count ¢ 

Captain Wittiams. I am sure it will not, no, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It only counts, Mr. Bates, after they complete 20 
years of active duty. 

Mr. Bates. Yes, but are they going to get credit for inactive time? 

Mr. BuianprorD. Well, actually you changed the law in the last pay 
act, among other things. The Senate changed it and we concurred 
in conference. So that any inactive reserve service hereafter may 
only be counted for purposes of retirement on the same basis as you 
may count that service toward title 3 retirement. 

In other words, your inactive service will have to be divided up by 
points for the future. And that applies to regulars or anybody else. 

In other words, this will eventually ease out. 

Mr. Bares. It is hereafter. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is correct. And as of today, a reserve on 
active duty can only count his Inactive Reserve service as a multiplier 
under Public Law 305, and no codified in title 10, when he has com- 
pleted 20 years of active service and has had 10 years of commis- 
sioned service. Then he may use as a multiplier, if he retires as an 
officer, all of the service creditable to him for pay purposes. 

Now, that was put in in 1946 in Public Law 305. The Army asked 
for similar legislation in 1948. They put it in title 2 of Public Law 
810. 

Then we again put it in the Warrant Officer Act of 1953. And it 
has since been codified. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. But that is once they have 20 years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They have to have 20 years. 

Mr. Bares. My point was on just less than 18, so they are separated 
from the service. 

Mr. Buianprorp. No; because if they had 18 years of active serv- 
ice—— 

Mr. Bares, I said less than 18 years. 

_ Mr. Buanprorp. All right, say at 17 years of active service and 3 
years of Inactive Reserve service, the only thing they are then quali- 
fied for is retirement under title 3 of Public Law 810. 
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Mr. Bates. Yes; but that is at age 60. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. This is age of retirement. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. And there is quite a bit of difference. 

So I think we have to keep that in consideration as we consider 
this bill, the impact that it would have upon any other consideration 
of the bill that might be considered by the Rivers subcommittee. 

Mr. B: anprorp. For this particular group; yes. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Brianvrorp. But this, of course, has been the law for every- 
body since 1946, in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Mr. Bares. Yes; but this is new law we are writing here. 

Mr. Bianprorp. With respect to these officers who are attrited un- 
der this provision, you are correct, absolutely. 

Mr. Bares. So are the reservists being attrited at 17 years. That 
is exactly my point. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Yes. This section could be very easily rewritten 
so as to take away that constructive credit. But if you do take away 
that constructive credit, there is only one thing I would caution you on. 
And that is you probably would be introducing for the first time the 
situation in which an individual would draw retirement pay with less 
than 20 years of active commissioned service. Now we only have it 
for disability retirement today. In other words, a person can get it 
for disability retirement. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. But you can give up to, say, 20 
years, without giving them all of the—— 

Mr. BiaNnprorp. You could require 20 years of active service. Now 
one way you ae do it is just to say that a person shall be con- 
tinued to active duty until he complete 20 years of active duty. Then 
you won’t get into this business of having somebody go out with less 
than 20 years of active duty. 

Mr. Bates. Yes. But if he has, says, 17 years or 18 years, whatever 
it might be, active duty, and he had 10 years Reserve inactive time-- 
he can count all of that 10 years in working out his formula for 
retirement under this. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He can today, if he has 20 years. 

Mr. Bares. I said he had 17 years. 

Mr. Buianprorp. No, he can’t with 17. 

Mr. Bares. Under this he can count the whole thing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think the point is developed. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Kipary. We will go to the next subsection. 

Mr. Buanprorp (reading) : 

(b) The retired pay of any officer retired under this Act may not be less than 
50 percent or more than 75 percent of the basic pay upon which the computation 
of retired pay is based. 

Captain Wiiu1ams. This minimum provision of 50 percent comes 
from the Officer Personnel Act and is intended for the protection of 
these officers who were transferred over in such position that they 
might be eliminated prior to completing 20 years’ active service. 
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This guarantees them at least the equivalent of 20 years’ active 
service and retired pay. 

In a sense it is not needed if he uses the number of total years of 
commissioned service as defined in those two paragraphs and which 
we have just been discussing. 

If anything should drop out—I mean if that credit should drop 
out, then the 50 percent would be needed to preserve the guarantee 
that these officers presently have under the law. 

Mr. Kitpay. Or you could keep this and eliminate the others? 

Captain WitxraMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krreut. What about the maximum provision under this, of 
75 percent? 

Captain WittiaMs. Seventy-five percent is traditional, Mr. Kitchin 

Mr. Krrcenrn. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 


(ce) In determining the total number of years of service to be used as a multi- 
plier in computing retired pay, a part of a year that is 6 months or more is 
counted as a whole year and a part of a year that is less than 6 months is 
disregarded. 

Captain Wittiams. That also is similar to customary practice, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Bares. Why are we writing that in this bill, then, if it is 
customary ¢ 

Captain WiiiiaMs. Because this has a separate retirement pay pro- 
vision, Mr. Bates, and the other provisions that contain this—I mean 
the other provisions of law which contain this provision are applicable 
only to those kind of retirements that are described therein. 

Mr. Kixpay. The next section. 

Mr. Bianprorp (reading) : 


Sec. 3. Notwithstanding section 1431 of title 10, United States Code, a change 
of an election made under that section by an officer who is retired under this 
Act is effective if made at such a time that it would have been effective had he 
been retired on the date prescribed by section 6376, 6377, or 6379 of title 10, 
United States Code, as appropriate, and a revocation of an election made under 
that section by an officer retired under this Act is effective if made before his 
retirement. 

Captain WituraMs. This may be best illustrated by an example. 
That is an officer who is being considered for continuation in his 29th 
year and who is not continued would normally have completed 30 years 
and may well have filed a modification of an election in his 25th year of 
service. 

Mr. BLanprorp, With respect to the Contingency Option Act ? 

Captain WitiiamMs. With respect to the Contingency Option Act. 
Going out on the 29th year under the present law, then that modifica- 
tion would not have been effective. This will provide that if he made 
it in due time, under the time that he expected to be retired, it would 
be effective on retirement under this act, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I might mention, Mr. Chairman, that this is also 
written in such a manner that if that period of election is re luced 
from 5 to 3 years, it would cover that. That is why we don’t have 
any number of years of service here. 

Mr. Kinpay. Let’s go to the next section. 
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Mr. Buanprorp (reading) : 


Sec. 4. (a) Until December 31, 1964, the Secretary of the Navy may estab- 
lish zones of consideration for male officers of the Marine Corps serving in the 
grade of major, in addition to or instead of the promotion zones authorized by 
sections 5765 (b) and (c) of title 10, United States Code. The zone of con- 
sideration for that grade shall include such number of officers who are eligible 
for consideration for promotion as the Secretary determines to best meet the 
needs of the Marine Corps. The senior officer and the junior officer in a zone 
of consideration shall be designated by the Secretary. All officers junior to 
the senior officer and senior to the junior officer in a zone of consideration shall 
be in the zone of consideration. The zone of consideration for officers designed 
for supply duty shall consist of those officers who are junior to the senior officer 
and senior to the junior officer in the corresponding zone of consideration for 
officers not restricted in the performance of duty. Only officers who are in a 
zone of consideration or who are senior thereto may be considered by the selec- 
tion board. Notwithstanding any other provision of law except the second sen- 
tence of subsection (c) of this section, the selection board may recommend as 
best fitted for promotion, from among the officers who are in or senior to a 
zone of consideration, the number of officers serving in the grade of major that 
the board is authorized to recommend for promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel. An officer who is included within a zone of consideration but is not 
within or senior to a promotion zone and who is not selected for promotion is 
not considered as having failed of selection for any purpose. 


This is a Marine Corps section, purely for the Marine Corps. And 
General Weller, Iam sure, will comment. 

Mr. Kitpay. General Weller. 

General Wetter. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that this section 
would apply to the 1940 majors which I discussed yesterday. These 
officers are in year groups 43 to 46. In other words, they are 3 years 
apart in age and experience. They have already faced the attrition 
that the OPA contemplated. That is, they have been selected at each 
step in the process. If we were to establish promotion zones on these 
officers annually, as is curently required under the law, we would have 
to up the attrition on this group from in the neighborhood of 30 per- 
cent to something in excess of 40. 

Now if we didn’t take the attrition, we would have to retard this 
whole group of officers behind the OPA normal, that is behind the 
18th year. 

We would be promoting the tail end of this group in the 19th and 
20th years of service. 

Now this zone of consideration will permit us to defer the vacancies 
we require somewhat. It will permit us to hold the attrition at 30 
| waco and it will permit us to retard only a relatively few num- 

rs of these officers and only those officers would be retarded who 
were of the lesser quality. 

In addition, it permits us not to build up a rather high inventory 
of passed-over officers, because as you know, under the law we can’t 
retire these officers until their 20th year. 

Therefore, it serves no purpose here to put an officer into the pro- 
motion zone until his 19th year. He would have been considered by 
the zone of consideration before that. So all of these factors, we 
feel, give us a much better method of proceeding to handle this hump 
of 1,940 majors. 

T realize this is rather complicated and it may require more explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Kizpay. It seems to be more a complication of language here. 
This is the customary language for the convening of a board. 
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Mr. Bianpvrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Katpay. The junior and so on. 

General Weer. Yes, sir, that factor is in there. 

Mr. Kitpay. We don’t need to get into that discussion again. 

Essentially it is authorizing a special selection board for these 
majors, isn’t that it? 

General Wetter. Exactly, sir. 

_ Kipay. And that board when it acts will do what, select 
u 

‘Gaaeed Weuier. That zone of consideration which the board would 
have would be deeper than the promotion zone, considerably deeper, 
so that you could get the best quality of officers in this group far 
earlier. 

It would not constitute a passover if an officer failed of selection 
from that zone of consideration. 

In other words, we would never put an officer into a promotion 
zone, a legal promotion zone, where a passover was involved until his 
19th year. 

Then he would be in it in his 20th year for the second time and 
having failed of selection for the second time, he would retire at that 
time. 

This keeps us from building up an inventory of twice-passed-over 
officers in this grade. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then you would have.a special selection board from 
majors to lieutenant colonels, and they would select a number de- 
termined by the Secretary ? 

General Wetier. That is right. 

Mr. Kixpay. To be promoted ? 

General Wetier. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. But those not selected would not accumulate in pass- 
overs? 

General Wetter. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Because they have not completed the 19th year and, 
therefore, would not be vulnerable to elimination from the service 
with the two passovers before retirement date, is that right ? 

General Wetter. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. It is just a device to accomplish a passover without 
changing it against the man. 

General WELLER. Well 

Mr. Kupay. That is the effect. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the purpose of it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bianprorp. There are two purposes. 

General WELLER. No, sir, that is not the sole purpose. 

There are a number of purposes inthis. First—— 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. You bring up your younger people, too, 
your better qualified younger people, without penalizing the ones 
ahead of them by having been passed over. 

Secretary Jackson. That is right. 

General Wetter. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. But in effect it does pass them over and this is just a 
device not to count it. Maybe it is a desirable thing. I am not 
criticizing that. But I want to understand what we are talking about. 

General Wetter. That is right. 
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Mr. Harpy. There is one other aspect of this language that I won- 
dered about. Does the language “or who are senior thereto” mean 
that you can—of course, you have the language which prevents skip- 
ping over anybody as we talked about in the other section a while 
ago. But does this mean that you can keep right on considering those 
who are senior to the zone of consideration without counting that as 
having passed them over, too? 

Major Lrronp. Mr. Hardy, what this does, in effect, is that the law 
requires right now that the Secretary will establish promotion zones. 
This changes it to say that he may establish consideration zones. 

Mr. Kixpay. Until 1964. 

Masor Leronp. 1964. It says he may establish a zone of considera- 
tion. Implementation of this would be that he can establish both a 
promotion zone for the purposes of passing over officers and can estab- 
lish a zone of consideration below that for the purposes of selecting 
other officers. 

So to answer your question, those above the zone of consideration can 
either be placed in a promotion zone or else the zone of consideration 
can also include them and we can’t pass them over again. You can 
do either course of action. 

Mr. Harpy. Actually, every time you consider one of these boys, 
your are considering everybody who is above this zone of considera- 
tion, but if you don’t select him, he is still not counted as havi ing been 
passed over. You can consider those a good many times. 

Major Leronp. Yes, sir. That is the same way it is in present law, 
only he is passed over. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. 

Major Leronp. If we place him within a zone of consideration, he 
will not. be passed over, again. 

Mr. Harpy. So I can be sure I understand, at the present time, he 
is not in the zone of consideration, he can still be considered if he is 
above that zone of consideration ? 

Major Leronp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And not be counted as a passover ? 

General Wetter. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppieston. General, under this section the Secretary can 
establish these special boards either in addition to the regular boards 
or in lieu of the regular boards. 

Major Leronp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huppteston. Up until 1964 wouldn’t that give the Secretary 
the authority to abolish all selection boards where failure of selection 
would result in a passover ? 

General Weiter. It would give him that authority, but it wouldn’t 
meet the needs of the service and it would be not the thing that the 
Secretary should do or really literally could do. 

Mr. Huppteston. I agree that he shouldn’t do it. But under this 
section, I am not so sure that he couldn't do it. 

General Wetter. Well, if he does not—if we do not have promotion 
zones on these majors when they reach their 19th year for the first 
time, then we will have no method of creating vacancies whatsoever, 
and the whole promotional system would grind to a hait. 
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So I just can’t visualize the Secretary not doing this. It is a method 
and a procedure which has many advantages for the particular situa- 
tion in the next 5 years. We wouldn’t want this beyond this period. 
But it does have these significant advantages of lowered attrition, 
some deferral of vacancies, and not building = your twice-passed-over 
inventory, before it serves a purpose to do this. 

That is so when the officer is twice-passed over he will be retired 
that-year. ' 

Mr. Kitpay. General, what you are asking for is a special selection 
board for these majors, isn’t that it? 

General Wetter. Yes, sir; that is it exactly. 

Mr. Kitpay. And your purpose is to use it in addition to the annual 
selection board ¢ 

General Weiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Then why don’t we write it that way, instead of put- 
ting in “in addition to or instead of.” Just leave it “in addition to”? 

General Weiter. Well, in the implementation of this, we would 
visualize utilizing this authority for a zone of consideration for fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961—a zone of consideration only, because we would 
not have reached majors who were in their 19th year until that time— 
until fiscal year 1963. 

So that by establishing a zone of consideration in fiscal year 1960 
and in 1961, and then a promotion zone in 1962, we will then have our 
officers in their 19th year, and it serves a purpose to establish the 
promotion zone at that time. 

So for the first 2 years, 1960 and 1961, we would visualize the 
Secretary would convene a zone of consideration only. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Chairman, actually there is no difference from 
the viewpoint of the net result here because these officers being majors 
and having been selected under the Officer Personnel Act are guar- 
anteed 20 years of service anyway. 

General Wetter. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What this realy means is that a major today in 
his 17th year will not be considered as having been passed over or in 
his 18th year will not be considered as having been passed over. He 
will not be considered as having been passed over until his 19th and 
20th year and then he goes out. 

Now, from the viewpoint of the net result, he is going to be there 
until 20 years anyway. 

This is a method by which they can redistribute—you might even 
call it a readjustment of date-of-rank provision, because it permits 
you to go down through the year groups and select out the best fitted 
in a larger group without assessing the morale effect upon the officer 
who is passed over. 

Isn’t that what it boils down to? 

General Wetter. Well, that is one of the purposes. But the other 
purpose is keeping the attrition at about 30 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

General Wetirr. And not building up the inventory, which is im- 
portant to us. 

Mr. Bianprorp. One thing this continuation board can’t do is that 
they can’t select out an officer, is that correct ? 
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General Weer. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So there is that one difference. In the promotion 
zone, a selection board can select an officer out and a consideration 
board can’t select an officer out. 

General Wetter. Right. 

Captain WituiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let’s get this straight. This can be very impor- 
tant. The general says they can and you say they can’t. 

Now, as I understand, a continuation board, a zone of consideration 
board, could not select out an officer. 

Captain WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes they can, or yes they can’t ? 

Captain Witu1aMs. They are a selection board and a selection board 
can select out any eligible officer with less than 20 years service. 

General Wetter. We are talking about unsatisfactory performance. 
That is what you are talking about. 

Captain WiuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t see the authority here to do that. It may 
not ever be applied, but I think we ought to make it clear. 

General Wetuer. Well, this would be governed by the precept any- 
way. It would have to be. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is authority for selection boards to do it in 
the law. 

General Weer. That is right. 

Captain Witu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Buianpvrorp. I don’t see the authority in here. 

Captain Wiix1aMs. This will be a selection board, Mr. Chairman. 
This provides only for a zone and has nothing to do with the selection 
board as a selection board. 


¢ 


_General Wetier. Well, this board, I mean this zone of considera-. 
tion will not constitute a “onaubetogy Therefore, it is not the same as 


a promotion zone at all, because if you establish a legal promotion 
zone and you fail to select an officer—if you select someone junior to 
somebody, then it is not in fact a board. 

Major Leronp. It is a selection board. 

General Wetter. It is not a promotion board in the full sense. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Srratron. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a couple of questions, just 
to clarify my own thought. In the first place this differs from the 
Navy in that you are taking in majors whereas the Navy goes only to 
commander; is that correct ? 

,wepesn Wiurams. No, sir, Mr. Stratton, this has no application to 
the Navy. 

Mr. Strarron. No, what I am saying is with regard to the Marine 
Corps you are asking this special legislation to dip down into the 
rank of major, whereas the Navy is solving its hump problem only by 
using this procedure with regard to commanders, I mean a similar 
continuation procedure. 

General Weiurr. No, the Navy is not using this procedure at all. 

Mr. Stratton. I understand. 

General Wetter. In any aspects. 
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Mr. Srratrron. I understand they are not using exactly the similar 
procedure. But I am saying that you are asking special consideration 
to solve the hump problem to deal with majors. 

General Wetter. Exactly. 

Mr. Srratron. Whereas the Navy is not asking any legislation with 
regard to lieutenant commanders. 

r. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Stratton. Now my question is why can’t the Marine Corps solve 
its hump problem in the same way that the Navy is solving it, by 
creating vacancies in the grade of captain and commander, and then 
moving the lieutenant commanders up? 

Is it because you just don’t have enough vacancies that will be 
created by using the general provisions, so you have to create addi- 
tional vacancies in the grade of major? 

General Wetter. This group of majors has had already the attri- 
tion which the OPA, that is the Officer Personnel Act, visualized. 
That is somewhat of a difference right there between the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 

Point 2, the Navy’s problem is different, significantly different from 
ours in this grade. & you don’t for that reason, because the two 
characteristics of the lieutenant commander-major group are different. 
A different solution is indicated. 

Now going back to the fact that they have had attrition equal to 
the OPA norm—we could solve all of this by upping the attrition. 
But if we hold at 30 percent attrition, we will retard the promotion 
of these people Sepensh thee 18th year point. The tail end of it will be 


in their 19th and some of them in their 20th year. 


Now you can deal with that because this matter is a formula. You 
can deal with attrition up here or—we don’t think we should take any 
more attrition. 

This will permit us to defer some of the officers in this group to their 
20th year and permit us to take others at their 17th year, as well as 
keep the normal average at. the 18th year point, and, therefore, will 
allow us to hold the attrition that we feel is right for this group. 

Mr. Stratton. What I am saying is: In other words, your hump is 
a slightly lower hump gradewise than the Navy; is that correct? 

General Wetxer. The characteristics of the two humps are different. 

Mr. Srratron. Yes. O.K. 

General Wetirr. And this is the reason why we have this feature 
and the Navy doesn’t. 

Mr. Srrarron. My second point, General, is with regard to this. 
As I understand it, these zones of consideration—the only thing that 
they are considering is promotion, is that right? These are zones 
of consideration for promotion, in the way that we have discussed ? 

General Wretuer. The board who meets will consider officers, X 
number of officers in the zone of consideration, and will select from 
that group the numbers specified by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Srratron. They aren’t going to consider the question of con- 
tinuation, though ? 

General Wetter. No. 

Mr. Stratton. Now, how do you distinguish—your last sentence in 
this section says that an officer who is included within the zone of 
consideration but is not within a promotion zone is not considered 
as having been passed over. 
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Now, how do you define the promotion zone as distinct from the 
consideration zone ¢ 

General Wetier. The Secretary of the Navy would promulgate a 
precept which said the zone of consideration was here to here and the 
promotion zone was from here to here [indicating by hands]. 

Mr. Srratron. That isn’t spelled out, but that is within the Secre- 
tary’s province. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is spelled out in the Officer Personnel Act, 
which is referred to. 

Mr. Srrarron. And the third question, which I think you discussed 
before, but I am not sure that I understood it, is that as far as this 
particular subsection is concerned there is no attrition, is there, no 
authority for dropping anybody ? 

General Weiter. There is no pass-over feature in this, which is the 
first point. 

Now, as to the authority 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think the next section would clarify this situa- 
tion. 

General Weiter. I frankly am not sure about this point, as to 
whether this zone of consideration could remove officers for unsatis- 
factory performance. That is the point we are talking about. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, (b), Mr. Chairmé4n, the next section—— 

Mr. Kizpay. Let’s read (b). 

Mr. Bianprorp. Can supply this. [Reading:] 

(b) Whenever a zone of consideration is established for the grade of major 
pursuant to this section, the term “promotion zone” as used in section 5759(b) 
of title 10, United States Code, is synonymous with the term “zone of con- 
sideration.” 

Now, the question would be appropriate, Mr. Stratton, as to whether 
that is sufficient language to let a continuation board select out an 
individual. Personally, I don’t think it is, but—— 

Mr. Srratron. This would seem to contradict. what the general has 
just said, that you have a consideration zone that is this big but a 
promotion zone that is that big. 

Major Lreronp. I think the point at issue, sir, is whether a selection 
board convened for the purposes of selecting officers from within a zone 
of consideration has the authority to remove officers for unsatisfactory 
performance of duty who have less than 20 years’ service. 

This section specifies that the provisions of a promotion zone in 
reference to those type matters are also equally applicable to the pro- 
visions of a zone of consideration. . 

In other words, this is a selection board formed under the existing 
provisions of title 10. The only thing they do not do is pass officers 
over when they have failed of selection within the zone of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Srrarron. Now, in answer to my previous question, General 
Weller said that the Secretary would have the right to define a promo- 
tion zone as being less extensive than a zone of consideration. 

Then you have two types—as this section applies, you have two 
types of promotion zone. One is a promotion zone defined by the 
Secretary of the Navy and one the promotion as used in section 
5759 (b), is that correct? 
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Major Leronp. That is in connection with the selection board to be 
established. 

Mr. Srratron. Isee. OK. 

Mr. Kitpay. Proceed. 

Mr. BLaNprorp (reading) : 

(c) Notwithstanding the last sentence of section 5765(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, the Secretary shall, until December 31, 1964, determine the number 
of officers of the Marine Corps in a promotion zone for promotion to lieutenant 
colonel on the basis of a consideration of the number of vacancies estimated for 
the grade of lieutenant colonel in the next 5 years, the required number of vacan- 
cies in the grade of major, and the age and service characteristics of the officers 
in the grade of major. The Secretary may, until December 31, 1964, specify the 
maximum number of officers who may be recommended for promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel from within and above a promotion zone established 
under section 5765 of title 10, United States Code, which reads “in order to 
maintain a flow of promotion consistent with the terms of service set out in 
section 5768 of this title and” is suspended until December 31, 1964, for the 
grade of major. 

Major Lreronp. Mr. Chairman, this portion simply states that the 
Secretary of the Navy determines when majors shall be placed in a 
promotion zone for a different purpose. 

Currently it says that majors should be placed in a promotion zone 
to create vacancies within that grade for promotion up. 

With a zone of consideration it needs a different aspect since if there 
are too many majors in a grade or the age of the majors within that 
grade becomes too great, then he should set a promotion zone in there 
to remove these majors to allow the flow to continue and to correct 
those age and numbers deficiencies. 

General WexvrrR. It simply really implements the previous pre- 
scription of the zone of consideration. 

Mr. Kirzpay. Mr. Huddleston. 

Mr. Huppreston. General, the terminal date of the Navy part of 
this act is 1970, June 30, 1970, but the terminal date on the Marine 
Corps part of the act is December 31, 1964. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is just that zone of consideration. 

Mr. Kiipay. For majors. 

Mr. Krrentn. For majors only ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is for majors only. 

Mr. Huppieston. The Navy cutoff is still 1970 for the zone of con- 
sideration in the bill. Why that difference in dates? 

General Weiter. This date of a 5-year period applies only to this 
feature which we have just been discussing, namely, the zone of con- 
sideration to be applied to the majors in the Marine Corps. 

The other features of this bill, such as the continuation board, and 
so forth: The Marine Corps would use them just as the Navy, or 
essentially in the same manner as the Navy up through 1970, and we 
would visualize the requirements. 

In other words, we don’t need the zone of consideration beyond 
this 5-year period, and it applies solely to the Marine Corps and why 
it is specified there. 

Mr. Hupptesron. It would not apply to lieutenant colonels and 
colonels. 

Mr. Kirpay. Read the next section. 
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Mr. Buanprorp (reading) : 


Section 5. The President may suspend any provision of section 1 or 4 of this 
act during a war or national emergency hereafter declared. Such a suspension 
may not continue beyond June 30 of the fiscal year following that in which the 
war or national emergency ends. 

Captain Wiis. Since this act involves the separation of officers, 
it might conceivably, particularly in the mandatory provisions for 
noncontinuation or a consideration for continuation of twice-failed 
officers be completely out of place in war or national emergency. 

Therefore, there is authority to suspend the provisions during any 
such periods. 

Mr. Hésert. May I point this out? We are all in a national emer- 
gency now. 

Captain Wituiams. This is a national emergency hereafter declared, 
Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Kizpay. The next section. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 

Section 6. Title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 6387(b)(2) is amended by striking out the words “is, or at any 
time has been,” and inserting the words “has been continuously” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 5707(a) (6) and 5708(e) are each amended by inserting the follow- 
ing before the period at the end thereof: “in the next higher grade.” 

Captain Wixu1ams. The first subsection goes back to this question 
of constructive service and deals with a technicality which ee af- 
fected the Navy to some extent, very minor, so far, but will affect the 
Marine Corps very vitally in the case of this zone of consideration. 
Because these officers who were appointed in the regular service from 
Reserve status or otherwise take their years of commissioned service 
from a contemporary, it is possible that if they mave up by early 
selection, as they will in the case of the Marine Corps zone of con- 
sideration, or straight accelerated promotion, where they gain num- 
bers on an officer who has not been passed over, that they will then 
be picking up additional commissioned service simply by reason of 
being selected early. 

This would relieve that and say that they will take their guide 
from an officer who always has been junior to them, rather than an 
officer who in his new status is now junior to him. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t understand that, either. 

Mr. Kizpay. Then the only other provision is the termination date 
of June 30, 1970. 

Captain Wuu14ms. The second subparagraph of section 6, Mr. 
Chairman, is a rectification of an omission in the original enactment 
of OPA, where we set the criteria for selection of rve officers 
and temporary officers for promotion to be qualified for continued 
active duty. 

The Judge Advocate General has taken the position that that 
obviously means qualified for active duty in the higher grade. This 
would merely supply the language that the Judge Advocate 
General—— . 

Mr. Buanprorp. What has that to do with this bill ? 

Captain Wiis. Nothing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Why not strike section 6 from the bill entirely? 
‘ _— Wuttams. It has nothing to do with the purposes of the 
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Mr. Kipay. We got enough to pray over here. [Laughter.] 

Captain Wiitams. I should say the second subparagraph of 
section 6. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What does paragraph 1—why is that absolutely 
necessary ? 

Captain Wiu1aMs. That will be necessary, particularly necessary 
for the Marine Corps, because the majors who are selected ahead 
of some officer not selected in a zone of consideration will gain num- 
bers and thereby might pick up his years of commissioned service, 
which would be in advance of the years of commissioned service he 
previously had. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Krtcutn. Why the necessity for the language “is”, then? 

Captain Wiis. Sir? 

Mr. Kircntn. “Is, or at any time has at any time been”? 

Captain Wru1aMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krtcntn. Why the necessity for the “is”? 

Captain WitxraMs. That is the present language in the law, Mr. 
Kitchin. We, in effect, say that it will hereafter be an officer who 
has been continuously passed over. 

Mr. Kircut. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. This, then, would have the effect of limiting the con- 
structive credit that this particular officer could have because he was 
passed over a bunch of others? 

Captain Wimu1aMs. That is correct. It would keep him from gain- 
ing constructive credit by reason of being accelerated. 

Mr. Harpy. He probably will have some constructive credit from 
the position that he now occupies, but it would keep him from getting 
any more, is that right ? 

Captain Wiiu1aMs. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Brianprorp. I thought we didn’t have any of these people in the 
Marine Corps? 

Major Leronp. What this does, sir, very simply is; If we take a 
major with 18 years or 17 years of service and select him to lieutenant 
colonel with another major who has 20 years of service, he then picks 
up the 20 years of service characteristics for voluntary retirement pur- 
poses, although he only has 17. 

Now one of the other advantageous features in this is we in the dis- 
tant future are going to have a rapid turnover in the grade of colonel. 
Well if this officer who has been moved up is forced to retire 3 years 
prior to completing, actually completing service because he is now 
attached to this officer ahead of him, we will lose that advantage, 
plus this officer would be given 3 years of constructive credit for his 
retirement. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Which officers are these, major? I didn’t know the 
Marine Corps had any of these peonle. 

Major Lreronp. Excuse me. We don’t have any officers that have 
constructive service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, this is applicable only to the Marine Corps. 
It doesn’t apply to the Navy. 

General Wetter. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You don’t have any officers who are in this cate- 
gory. Why isthe section necessary ? 
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Major Leronp. We need this to prevent the officer who is selected 
from within a zone of consideration from being retired earlier than 
he normally would have been had he not been selected under the zone 
of consideration. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean he doesn’t now have the constructive credit? 

General Wetter. That is correct. 

Major Lreronp. That is corect. 

Mr. Harpy. But if you jump him over a bunch of these people, he 
would acquire some. 

Major Leronp. He would acquire some. 

Mr. Harpy. Under present law. 

Major Leronp. Yes, sir, under present law. 

Mr. Kixtpay. Then, of course, the termination date of June 30, 1970. 

This will conclude the open hearings on the bill. 

I want the members to stay for just a few minutes. I will ask Ad- 
miral Smith and your staff to remain and we will go into executive 
session at this time. This will only take a few minutes. We are in 
executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:43 a.m., the subcommittee proceeded in execu- 
tive session. ) 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. Kitpay. Admiral, I wanted to discuss just a couple of topics 
with you in this executive session before we go into executive session to 
write the bill. 

I am just wondering why we shouldn’t put a provision in here to 
make sure that your medical officers are not going to be subject to tnis 


legislation. 

We don’t want a law here which would permit the elimination of 
doctors, dentists, and so forth, at the same time that we are attempt- 
ing to continue the draft of them. If you are not going to use it, why 
shouldn’t we have a proviso that it will not apply to them, and the 
nurses also ? 

Admiral Surrn. Mr. Chairman, I can perceive of no reason why 
that shouldn’t be included in the language. 

Mr. Kinpay. I think that will help the proposition a great deal. 

Admiral Smiru. I can’t perceive the situation over the next 10 
years that would occur that would require it. 

Mr. Kizpay. Well, it could be worded, of course, for that matter, 
that it would not apply so long as the Doctors Draft Act is in effect. 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Possibly that way. But any way to make it sure from 
the bill, itself, that we are not proceeding in one bill to draft and in 
another bill to eliminate people you already have. 

Admiral Smrru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kintpay. You don’t see any real objection to it? 

Admiral Smrru. I see nothing in my future plans, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Now there is another thing. 

I know I feel, and I think that the committee feels, that we want 
to approach this group to be eliminated with a good deal of consider- 
ation, people who felt that they had the security of tenure which we 
are now going to interrupt. 

I personally would like to make sure that insofar as possible, here- 
after in years to come, this man won’t be labeled as the fellow who was 
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eliminated as the twice-passed over and so on, by something that would 
appear in whatever you call it—the list of retired or Navy “Register.” 
That is what the Army calls it, anyway. 

Couldn’t we put something in here so that the fellow who is se- 
lected now and who is going to be one of those eliminated—couldn’t 
we then have it in such a way that he could have his record here- 
after show that he was retired upon his own application, after so many 
years of service, rather than having it appear retired in accordance 
with public law No. so-and-so, which will label him for all times as 
having been selected out, perhaps the least qualified, under this 
particular legislation ? 

Now there is one practical difficulty that I see. If the committee 
should include a separation allowance, you are of course, going to 
have to retire him under the provisions of this law. But we could 
word any such provision, if we decide to include it, that it would be 
payable to those persons who are retired under the law or upon his 
own application after having been through this selection. So that 
hereafter his record would just show that he was retired on his own 
application, retired after a certain number of years of service. 

Admiral Smiru. Do you see any difficulty there, Jack? 

Captain Witiiams. Did you intend to put that provision in the 
law, Mr. Kilday, or were you suggesting 

Mr. Kitpay. Either put it in the law or make sure it would be so 
administered that hereafter in the list he wouldn’t forever be labeled. 
Because it is a situation not entirely of his own making. 

Captain Wiu1ams. I think something along that line could be 
done. 


Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that they are 
going to have 6 months as a minimum with respect to the continuation 
boards, certainly there could be no problem there ‘o allowing that 
individual after having been notified that he has failed of being 
selected for continuation, in permitting him to apply for retirement 


at any time he wants prior to that date, and still be entitled to what- 
ever separation allowance he might otherwise be entitled to. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is what I have in mind. Here we may make 
available to him an amount of money. And you have in the file that 
he actually retired on his own application, 

Admiral Suirn. Mr. Chairman, may I answer, not completely, but 
in this fashion. We do permit that now—rather it is done by the rear 
admirals who fail of continuation after the 5 and 35 years of service. 
A few say they don’t care, it doesn’t make any difference, in what 
appears after their name, in the way of which public law they retired. 

But I would like to say—I would like to have that done if it is 
possible and feasible under legislative language. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will attempt to develop something along that 
line. 

Now I want something placed in the record as to costs on any allow- 
ance, separation allowance, that you might include. I believe we 
developed it would be $10 million for each month of the unserved 
balance of the tour. 

Then I think that we would need to put a maximum on that. 

Mr. Blandford has some figures here. If the Department agrees to 
those, we can just place them in the records of the open hearings, and 
that would suffice, I think. 
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Have you been over those figures ? 

Admiral Smirn. We have seen those figures, sir. We do agree that 
that would bea very useful step, 

Mr. Buanprorp. I can summarize it at the moment. 

If the subcommittee decided to put a separation allowance in the 
bill which would permit 2 months’ base pay for each year a man was 
retired short of the 26- and 30-year normal period of service, but also 
insert a $6,000 limitation on the total amount that any one person could 
receive, it would involve a grand total of $14,957,273. 

Now this is on the assumption that this is a one-shot proposition. 
And I want to explain that very carefully. 

This would apply only to the captain or colonel now serving in that 
grade who is either twice failed of selection in the Marine Corps or 
who is selected not to be continued in the continuation board. 

It would not apply to a commander who is hereafter promoted to 
the grade of captain and thereafter not selected for continuation or 
who is selected to colonel hereafter and then twice fails of selection to 
brigadier general. 

And this same reasoning applies to the commander, that this would 
apply only to those commanders now serving as commanders who have 
twice failed of selection or who twice failed of selection while serving 
as commanders. 

It would not apply to any future commanders who are now serving 
as lieutenant commanders. 

The theory is that without this legislation their opportunity to be 
promoted to the next higher grade would have been greatly reduced 
and, therefore, it is a strictly one-shot proposition. 

You are not changing the rules for those now serving in the grade. 
You are only changing the rules for those serving below that grade, 
but in changing the rules you have made it possible for them to be 
selected where the chances.were they might not have been selected. 

Mr. Héserr. Yes, but the fact that you have the extension to 1970 
shows that you need the time, which is going to affect everybody who 
is now in those ranks. 

Mr. Brianprorp. This would apply to those now in those ranks. 

The point, Mr. Hébert, is this. Your present captains and your 
present colonels have now planned on a 30-year career. Now we are 
terminating that career with less than 30 years of service, and I believe 
it is the feeling of the subcommittee that they should receive some 
form of readjustment pay. The same reasoning’ applies to the 
commanders. 

On the other hand, a commander today who has not yet been pro- 
moted to captain has no right to expect a 30-year career at this point 
because he hasn’t been selected to captain yet. 

Mr. Hépert. Yes, but the individual who went—I think the cal- 
endar date has more to do with it than anything else. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, it is the grade he is now serving in. 

Mr. Hésert. I know, but the lieutenant commander and the senior 
lieutenant and lieutenant (jg.)—they all had this thought. 

Mr. Bianvrorp. No, sir; they have no right to expect anything 
except promotion to the next higher grade with attrition. And if the 
present attrition rate continues, that is if we do nothing, the attrition 
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rate will be 75 percent. But by passing this law we Fagan reduce 
the attrition rate, thus greatly increasing his chances for promotion. 

Now nobody who is today a lieutenant can in all sincerity say to 
himself, “I know positively I am going to be a lieutenant com- 
mander.” 

Mr. Hésert. Because he can be the victim of attrition by the time 
he gets to commander. 

Mr. Bianvrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Hézert. He recognizes that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Bates. On the other hand, ped is always going to be a per- 
centage of them, even though it might be a small percentage. There 
is always going to be a percentage of those going to the higher ranks. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They are not going to be affected. 

Mr. Kipay. Does this cover everything eliminated from active 
duty by reason of this law? 

Mr. Buianprorp. Yes, sir. You see, the reason the figure is not very 
startling is that while there are going to be 1,500 captains eventually 
eliminated short of their 30 years, there are only 867 who are going to 
be eliminated while they are now serving as captains, and the same 
figures go down for commander and colonel. 

In other words, the figure of $14,957,000 is spread over a 7-year 
period. That is what it would cost over a 7-year period. And when 
you stop and think of the fact that if we don’t pass the legislation it 
is going to cost us $11 million more, you can say in effect that you 
have brought about as much equity as possible in this situation for a 
total cost of $3 million. Now that is not a bad figure. 

Mr. Kitpay. We will meet tomorrow in executive session to read the 
bill for amendment. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. in executive session on Thursday, February 19, 1959.) 
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